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Teaching Swimming Without Water! 
aie: What a Strange Idea 


hi 


Doesn’t it stand to reason that you need machines 
to really teach Office Practice most efficiently? 
And Monroe Adding-Calculators are the logical 
machines because they are by far the most widely In making plans for your fall 
used throughout the offices, stores, and factories term, include Monroe Adding- 
where the pupils will seek work. Calculators. No Office Practice 


It’s the simplicity of the Monroe that makes it is complete without Monroes. 


so practical. The student masters the machine op- 
eration in a surprisingly short time, and then goes 
on through a useful course in practical Business 
Arithmetic. 

More and more schools are adopting Monroes. 
Our experience, based on these actual cases, may 
be helpful to you. A phone call to the nearest 
Monroe branch or a letter to the Educational De- 
partment at Orange will put this experience at 
your disposal. No obligation. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East 
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TEACH 


TYPEWRITING 
The Business-Like Way 


Keep the subject matter alive— interesting every 
minute—through the use of a text that con- 
stantly kindles student enthusiasm. 


WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING 
PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 


By LOLA MACLEAN 


The Record Prize-Winning 
Direct Natural Method 


This publication makes available to instructors of type- 
writing the identical materials and actual methods, detailed 
step by step, used by Miss Maclean in her classrooms in 
training winners of national honors individually and in 
team contests, 


Inspiring to Teachers and Students 
Read What They Say 


“Of course, you have wondered how the typing books are working out, 
and I should have told vou long ago. We are all very much pleased 
with them, and the students love the work as we are giving it this 
year.’*-—Ohio. 


“I have examined your books and like them because they come the 
nearest to meeting modern business demands of any books I have 
seen. I particularly like the arrangement and actual size forms given. 
The content is quite practical. I heartily approve of the vast amount 
of materials dealing with numbers. These exercises give the students 
an idea of the real office work, as well as a good general background.” 
—Indiana. 


“I was visiting the Normal, and I was amazed at the results they were 
getting from this book, so I said to myself, why not try that- with my 
students 


One Year Later 


“By using your books I was able to train an Amateur and Novice 
typing team to stand first in the State, Class A. I attribute part of this 
success to the use of your books. Certainly I cannot express in words 
how I appreciate your kindness.’’—Illinois. 


Send For Examination Copies 


{Part I Presents actual typewriting from the start. 
Volume I {Part II The scientific development of speed. 
{Part II The final process of typewriting skill. 


We want you to see these texts—to inspect and appraise them critically. 
That you may fully appreciate their merit, we want to place in your hands 


boy? of each work for ninety days’ examination—without obligation of any 
ind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-398 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


EXAMINATION COUPON---------------- 
Walton Publishing Company, 332-398 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me, for ninety days’ examination, a copy of Walton-Maclean Type- 
writing Procedure and Practice Parts I, II and III, and Teachers’ Manual without 
obligation of any kind. 


JUNE, 1936 


VOICE WRITING 
IS A 


OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Increase the value of the students 
you train . . . gain time with 
Ediphone Voice Writing Equip- 
ment! 


With business reporting 
increases in capacity as 
high as 50% with the 
Ediphone, more firms 
everywhere are adding 
Voice Writing to their office equipment. That is why there is an 
increasing demand for graduates who possess this vital knowledge. 


Give the students you train an added value by teaching them 
how to operate the Ediphone. Ediphone practice records and other 
educational aids facilitate Voice Writing instruction and learn- 
ing. They make teaching easier, pleasanter, faster. 


For details, Telephone the Ediphone, Your City, or write to: 
Department of Educational Training, Ediphone Division— 


a» OL 
Orange, N. J., U.S. A. 


— Send me Pamphlet of 
Specimen Pages of the New 


F R E E Ediphone Secretarial Course 


and Edison Leaflet, “Dictation Facts.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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5) No “CONCENTRATION FATIGUE” with this 
SPENCERIAN 


No other point 
is ‘‘just as good”! 


Designed by master 
pen craftsmen to meet the special 
requirements of Accountants and 
Pitman Shorthand writers. It 
duplicates as closely as possible the 
famous double-elastic action of the 
original No. 1 Spencerian Steel 
Pen. 14 kt. solid gold nib, with ex- 
tra hard iridium tip to insure fine, 
even lines. Generous ink capacity. 
A special Spencerian feed provides 
steady ink flow. 


Spencerian Fountain Pen. Test its amazingly 
effortless action. See how gracefully, how 
sharply defined each individual figure and 
character may be formed. And what a pleas- 
ing regular pattern these individual units pre- 
sent when assembled in the mass. You write 
clearly and distinctly within the most limited 
space with its fine even-toned line. Make a 
writing test at your stationer’s — to-day! 


» If your local stationer can’t supply you write direct to us. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


for ACCOUNTANTS and 
PITMAN SHORTHAND WRITERS 


ESSEN fatigue and double the accomplish- 
ment of every instruction period with this 


SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway Dept. 6 New York, N.Y. 


—=—K ANZER AND SCHAAF 


Essentials of 
BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


An elementary, practical treatment. 
Adaptable to one-year or one-semester 
courses. Approach and development 
based on concrete business realities. 
Short unit lessons. Provision for in- 
dividual differences, Abundant prob- 
lem material and reviews. Cumula- 
tive drills on fundamentals. Business 
Training Problems in Part VI. Price 


$1.28. 


NOW READY 
STUART TYPING 


ONE YEAR 
COMPLETE COURSE 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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Today's Students 
Ame Tomonnow's Executives 


Tnaining, to a large extent, determines the success of 
a commercial student. And particularly is this true of his 
accounting instruction. 


Progressive schools everywhere are adopting a course that 
trains the student in 1936 business methods. The identical 
forms and procedure that will later be encountered in the 
offices of future employers are used in practice sets. 


The Pathfinden Counse 


in Executive Accounting 


is entirely different from, and cannot in fairness be com- 
pared with, any other course or text in use today. It is built 
upon a foundation of 25 years’ actual and intimate contact 
with business practice as it really exists. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE EXHIBIT 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


330 N. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 


Safes Offices..san FRANCISCO..SACRAMENTO.. SEATTLE 
| CHICAGO... DETROIT..ATLANTA.. PORTLAND .. NEW YORK 
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DICTAPHONE 
Transcription 


Error Chart 


! 
ONE OF THE MANY FREE TEACHING AIDS WHICH, ia 
VOU 
COMBINED WITH THE DICTAPHONE PRACTICE COURSE ‘ts 
par 
PRODUCE EXPERIENCED DICTAPHONE SECRETARIES = 
age 
its 
etng 2 0008 Test This chart provides a careful check on = 
TRANSCRIPTION ERROR CHART errors in punctuation, English, division of ee 
4 anc 
enim words and other important details. It is eac 
a especially valuable in improving the ability om 
of the student to spell. ih 
Student Cer: 
apeaa This is but one of the answers to the “How 1 
‘emester. ” call 
much experience” question. When success- 
fully completed, Dictaphone Business 
senianten Practice equips the student with the equiv- Cor 
; c alent of 50 hours’ actual office experience ruta 
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COMMENT 


Follow-up of Graduates of the 1936 Class 


At this commencement exercise time, an 
‘mportant question seems in order, Js 
your school in the habit of following up 
its graduates? Or does the school ap- 
parently feel that its responsibility has 
ended with the graduation or drop-out of 
its students? The public school as an 
agent of the State is designed to prepare 
its students for competency in exercis- 
ing the rights and discharging the duties 
of citizenship in a broad and _ inclusive 
sense. Consequently, the school’s interest 
and the State’s interest in following up 
each trainee of the school to see if he 
measures up adequately to his civic ob- 
ligations and responsibilities is a mutual 
interest, and one to be given deepest con- 
cern and wisest attention. 

This always paramount problem is again 
called to our consideration by the re- 
cent “Survey of Denver's High School 
Graduates for the Years 1929, 1933, and 
1934” (University of Denver School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, Busi- 
ness Study No. 80, Vol. 12, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary, 1936). This investigation deals 
with 5010 cases. ‘With less than half of 
the high school graduates entering col- 
lege, the college preparatory function, 
though still highly important, is no longer 
the dominant objective in the modern 
secondary schools.” And yet, on the 
other hand, “a little more than one out 
of every five of the 5010 high school 
graduates have been unsuccessful in find- 
ing employment.” Of those who find em- 
ployment immediately after graduation, 
the larger number enter business occu- 
pations, and this is also true of a “good 
percentage of those who continue into 
college.” Hence reports of this kind 
become of special importance to business 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Does your school make it a practice of 
following up its graduates and drop-outs, 
not merely one year out of school, but 
two, three, four, and five years out? 


Even though a person might not ex- 
pect high school principals in general to 
be much interested in the employment and 
unemployment data of their graduates 
and drop-outs, he might expect such prin- 
cipals to be greatly concerned about the 
success of their graduates in college. It 


Harmful 


encouraging recent 
trends in business educaticn has been 
the enlarged membership, effective leader- 
ship, and helpful service of local, regional, 
and national organizations of business 
educators. The National Council of Busi- 
ness Education organized to represent, to 
coordinate, and to unify the leadership of 
separate organizations of business edu- 
cators on major problems of national con- 
cern, represents one of the most construc- 
tive and forward-looking steps in the field 
of business education. 

The continued growth in membership 
and enlarged service of these organiza- 
tions are conditioned on the participation 
of al! business teachers in their local, re- 
gional, and national organizations. There 
is no conflict between a city or state or- 
ganization and a regional organization, 
and likewise there is no conflict between 
a regional and a national organization of 
business teachers. 
and wisely supplements and complements 
the work of the other. Confusion, con- 
flict, and harmful duplication result when 
two regional organizations solicit mem- 
bers from the same states and when there 
are two organizations seeking to serve on 
a national basis. 

To the business teachers of certain 
southern states are presented the claims 
of loyalty and membership of four or- 
ganizations—two regional and na- 
tional. When the claims of these dupli- 
cating organizations are presented to a 


One of the many 


Each very properly ° 


“prep” record that is vi- 
And yet on this score 


is the college 
tally significant! 
it is amazing to discover that only twenty- 


six per cent of the 2,196 high schools 
carefully selected in the regions of New 
England, Middle Atlantic, South, Middle 
West, and the West, kept “records of the 
success in college of their graduates.” 
(U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 17, Monograph No. 10, “Articulation 
of High School and College’). Can it 
be true that for the vast majority of 
schools, the commencement exercise repre- 
sents a “farewell of further interest” in 
what happens to graduates as a matter 
of collecting and keeping accurate data 
about them, and then of subjecting such 
data to critical study and action in terms 

American democratic ideals and obli- 
gations? What is the answer for your 
school? If the answer is not favorable, 
what can and will you do about it?— 
pa S. Lomax, New York University, 

ew York, N. Y. 


Duplication 


state meeting of business teachers, as they 
were recently, the result is both amusing 
and pathetic. Amusing in that two or- 
ganizations, whether regionai or national, 
should solicit the membership of the same 
group; and pathetic in the response of the 
business teachers to these duplicating ap- 
peals. 

Educational statesmanship would seem 
to dictate that regional organizations 
should not compete in the same territory 
and that the membership, financial re- 
sources, educational leadership, and edu- 
caticnal service of business education on 
a national basis should not be divided be- 
tween two national organizations. 

The suggestions which follow do not 
purport to be a final solution of the prob- 
lem. They are presented for considera- 
tion and discussion, 


The “sphere of influence’ of regional 
may be determined by the geo- 
graphical lines of regional accrediting agen- 
cles, by a gentleman’ s agreement between con- 
tiguous associations, or by the decision of the 
National Council of Business Education after 
careful consideration of all the factors 

Any organization may be recognized as 
a poke ont one if its conventions are held in 
different sections of the United States, if it 
renders a service on a national basis, and if 
the organization is a cooperating unit of a 
large and influential national association com- 
— of all groups of educators. 

While the idea may be of questionable 
sake it has been suggested that there be two 
national organizations, one of which will rep- 
resent those engaged in private business col- 
lege work, and the other represent those 
that are engaged in business education in the 
public schools. 


—B. Frank Kyker, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A Big Step Forward 


The Business Education Council has 
just held its last monthly meeting of the 
school year. As you know, this Council 
is the medium through w hich the National 
Office Management Association and the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion are conducting a two-year project, 
the outcome of which is to be a series of 
vocational ability tests which will bridge 
the gap between school training and initial 
office employment. 

The foundational work has been done 
by a group of educators and office man- 
agers in the New England district—a 
group whose members could attend regu- 
lar meetings so essential to the success 
of such an enterprise. From this point on 
similar groups in other metropolitan cen- 
ters will be organized to’ cooperate im 
bringing this testing program to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in time for a full 
port of it to_be made to the E. C. : A. 
in April, 1937, and to the N. O. M. = 
June of that year. From then on ‘it is 
hoped that these tests will be available to 
the whole country through the N. O. 
M. A. or some other national organization 
of educators or employers or both. 

As is somewhat unusual with mixed 
committees of this sort the goal set for 
the year’s activities has been fully reached. 
The following vocational ability tests have 
been prepared and released for experi- 
mental use: 

Stenographic Ability Test 
Typing Ability Test 
Bookkeeping Ability Test 

For use in connection with each ot 
these vocational ability tests two other 
tests have heen completed. 

Awareness or Background Test 
Fundamentals Test—English 

Spelling 

Vocabulary 

Plurals 

Pronouns 

Capitalization 

Paragraphing 

Since personality is an important factor 
in occupational success a Personality Rat- 
ing Schedule has been prepared and 
printed for experimental use by all who 
care to try it out. 

Arrangements have been made to give 
each of these tests to not fewer than 200 
students in cooperating schools, public and 
private, during the first two weeks in 
June, and to a similar number of office 
workers during July and August. 

With these test papers in hand it will 
be possible to develop a rating plan for 
each test and to eliminate any possible 
defects in the tests themselves or in the 
instructions for giving them. This work 


will be carried on during the summer. 
Next fall the same Council, augmented 
by members added from other centers, 
will go forward with the program of per- 
fecting tests already made, preparing ad- 
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oe yee tests (filing ability, machine cleri- 
cal ability, machine transcribing, and ad- 
ditional tests on fundamentals), further 
experimental testing, and completing the 
final reports for submission to the public 
through the sponsoring associations next 
spring and early summer. 

It is believed that this is the first long- 
term cooperative project sponsored by 
educators and employers of office help; 
that this activity marks the beginning of 
a closer tie-up between these two groups 
which have so much in common; that vo- 
cational business education will be greatly 
improved because of this enterprise; and 
that with acceptable, achievable standards 
set for business education schools will 
successfully exert themselves to measure 
up to them, 

Let me urge upon all commercial de- 
partment heads, directors of commercial 
education, and others responsible for pro- 
grams of vocational business training to 
resolve now to set the taking of these 
new tests as the goal of their teaching in 
1936-37. These steps should be taken 


(1) See that all teachers of subjects which will 
contribute to the student’s preparation for these 
tests are fully yp with their nature and 
requirements. Full information can be had from 
the Secretary of the Business Education Council 
in September. 


(2) Explain to all potential candidates for these ° 


tests just what they are; that permission to take 
them will be an honor reserved for those who 
put forth extra effort in preparing for them and 
thus have a fair chance of making good in them; 
and that success in these tests will entitle the 
student to a nationally recognized certificate of 
proficiency which should go far toward insuring 
a good job. 

(3) In September procure from the Secretary 
of the Business Education Council, Harold E. 
Cowan, High School, Dedham, Massachusetts, a 
supply of the Personality Rating Schedule—a copy 
for each advanced vocational commercial student 
who will be eligible to take one or more of the 
vocational ability tests in June 1937. 

(4) Modify your instructional methods as may 
be necessary to measure up to these new stand- 
ards which are based on occupational instead of 
school credit requirements. 

(5) About May 1, 1937, procure from the Sec- 
retary the necessary test papers and instructions 
for use in giving the tests. 


By taking these steps at the outset and 
during the next school year you will in- 
sure for your students an opportunity to 
secure this new vocational proficiency cre- 
dential when it first becomes available in 
June, 1937. You will thus demonstrate 
your interest in your students’ future suc- 
cess and have a part in a most promising 
cooperative enterprise. 

Council members have worked hard 
during the past year and have achieved 
much. They have come through the or- 
deal of sub-committee assignments and 
frequent meetings with enthusiasm for 
and confidence in this project undimin- 
ished, and with a surprising degree of 
eagerness to carry on next year. Their 
best reward will be your interest and co- 
operation from this point on to the ulti- 
mate achievement of their goal. Before 


you leave your desk this month for the 
long vacation leave a memorandum on it 
to remind you that upon your return in 
September you are to write Secretary 
Harold E. Cowan for full particulars 
about this testing program so that you 
may do your bit toward bringing it to a 
successful conclusion on scheduled time. 


Commercial Education in the 
Elementary School? 


Some of you may remember that an in- 
vestigation was made a short time ago to 
determine whether or not the typewriter 
can be used successfully as a_ teachin: 
device in the elementary school. In 2 
comprehensive and illuminating report the 
findings of this study were set forth to 
the effect that the teaching of certai: 
fundamental subjects to smal] children i; 
greatly facilitated by the use of the type- 
writer in various ways. 

Dr. Lomax, in an editorial, commente:| 
on this report in such a way as to indi 
cate his belief that better results would 
have been obtained had the cooperatin 
teachers been previously instructed as t 
how a typewriter should be operated. Th: 
experimenters promptly denied that the) 
had any intention of teaching typing as 
such. They seemed to resent the impli- 
cation that typing as they dealt with i: 
was commercial education and thus sub- 
ject to any of the teaching methods com- 
monly used in developing typists. Dr. 
Lomax did not intend any such implica- 
tion. 

I pointed out that if this new use of 
the typewriter can be sponsored without 
misleading schools, teachers, and pupils 
into a belief that they are acquiring typing 
ability which can be put to vocational 
uses, or even to efficient personal uses, 
commercial teachers should willingly co- 
operate in helpful ways. The investiga- 
tors, or one of them, attacked my point 
of view and, of course, denied any at- 
tempt to treat typing as a commercial 
subject. 

Most of us are skeptical when anyone 
contends that in the thinking of boys 
and girls who have access to and are 
taught to use the typewriter this_ skill, 
however elemental, can be divorced from 
its vocational implications. But I for one 
would have conceded that experimenters, 
authors, and publishers should be able to 
think straight about this matter. But now 
I am not so sure, since in the annual 
catalog of a certain publisher a book by 
the above mentioned researcher, entitled 
“The Typewriter in the Primary and In- 
termediate Grades,” is listed as the only 
title under the caption “Commercial Edu- 
cation.” 

Such a book when it was published in 
1932 was not “commercial education” ; it 
is not now. Why should it be so listed 
if it is not intended to catch the eye 
and interest of commercial teachers and 
others interested in commercial educa- 
tion? 

There is enough loose thinking about 
the grade placement of this type of train- 
ing without adding to it by so much as 
hinting that, even in adulterated form, it 
should be offered in primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 

Is this slip the result of thoughtless- 
ness? Or is it an editorial error? Or is 
it another evidence of “tainted” adver- 
tising referred to in my May contribution 
as being not wholly absent in educational 
advertising? Probably some catalog edi- 
tor should be rebuked for this slip while 
commercial educators ignore it. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Europe Challenges the 
American Teacher 


by Lee Galloway, Ph.D. 


Formerly Professor of Commerce and Industry 
and 
Director of Department of Management 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Fditor’s Remarks: Dr. Lee Galloway, one of the Journal’s contributing 
editors, spent three months last summer in Europe during which time 
le devoted special study in Germany and Czechoslovakia to the politi- 
cal, economic, and educational implications of the revolutionary 


movements in the countries of Europe. 


This study was not the 


typical journalistic method but rather it was one of intimate con- 
versation with representatives of various social and economic activi- 
ties, as well as one of reading a large amount of literature and making 
an analysis of school textbooks not available in American libraries. 
In this series of articles Dr. Galloway has worked out a system of 
thought which should prove of invaluable help to a teacher in in- 
terpreting the European institutional movements and their relation 
to the democratic conception of social life in this country. 


OURISTS return from Europe 
Tin one of three roles—grumblers, 
happy gossipers, or philosophers. 
“Sore” because of the frictional wear 
engendered by constant resistance to 
organized exploitation, ranging from 
the governments at the top of the 
social order down to the bus boys 
who squirm at the bottom. Then 
there are happy gabblers—or the 
common “Amos ’n’ Andy” variety of 
American gossip-mongers who have 
diluted their mental patterns with 
Baedeker descriptions and_ tourist 
guide “scholarship.” To such, every- 
thing is ‘‘just lovely,” “perfectly 
wonderful,” and “great.” Finally, 
a few tourists return in a reflective 
mood. Europe has its buzzing, 
booming Cavalcade as well as Amer- 
ica—contrasts—political, economic, 
educational, etc., etc., abound. In 
fact, if one is to enjoy either his 
“tripping abroad” or the contem- 
plation of it afterwards he must have 
much of the philosopher in his make- 
up. 
To the reflective, how insipid ap- 
pear the palaces of Versailles, 
Schoenbrunn and Potsdam when 
thrown into contrast with the daily 
lives of the people of France, of 
Austria, and of Germany of today. 
And in fact, one is led to suspect 
from the attitude of the people to- 
ward these evidences of the various 
cultures of the past that these 
“treasures” are even more insipid 
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to the natives than they are to the 
realistic tourist with a sense of so- 
cial values. Europe is poor, the 
people of every class are pinched 
economically. Each country lacks 
some of the primary economic fac- 
tors which combined with growing 
populations and increasing economic- 
technical efficiency is imposing upon 
European nations generally a new 
and very complicated set of political, 
educational, religious, racial and 
business situations. Naturally, these 
situations vary from country to 
country but fundamentally the un- 
derlying causes are much the same 
and so likewise are the resulting 
methods of control. Only the forms 
of control exhibit marked differ- 
ences. The Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia differs from Nazi Germany, 
corporate Italy and Soviet Russia in 
political form but economically the 
Czechs are impelled to seek national 
unity under the same compelling 
forces of old customs, political pres- 
sure, economic scarcity. 

These common bases provide, 
therefore, a sort of union-station 
from which one and all can start 
upon any number of intellectual ex- 
cursions. In the interest of brevity 
and a rapid journey, let us explore 
the German educational situation 
under revolutionary Naziism. In a 
way it applies to all the authori- 
tarian systems of government. 


Education as a Regulator of 
Social Patterns 


Germany, like all the others, is 
emphasizing education as the mar- 
rowy core of its system of totali- 
tarianism. To be sure, there is noth- 
ing novel in this conception either 
as to Education’s rank as a regulator 
of social patterns or as to its im- 
portance as a means for enlighten- 
ment of the individual. From Plato 
and Aristotle to Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great, and then on 
to Emperor Nicholas and William II, 
and finally down to the modern dic- 
tators, Mussolini, Stalin and Hitler, 
we find governments emphasizing 
the importance of education and the 
eminent right of the State to con- 
trol and define its nature. 

Whether indoctrination and con- 
formity or disciplined initiative and 
toleration are emphasized depends 
upon the nature of the particular 
State. Thus to understand “educa- 
tion” in any land one must know 
the particular social-political pattern 
into which the system must fit. The 
statement of Goebbels is therefore 
significant since no better expression 
of the national objective of Ger- 
many has been made: “The revolu- 
tionary forces must be directed into 
all channels of public life. . . . Ger- 
many is to have one goal, one party, 
one conviction and the State is to be 
identical with the nation itself. Revo- 
lutions know no compromise. The 
State must stand for the principle 
of totality (Gleichschaltung ).” 

Educationally it is not difficult to 
see what principles of learning and 
what type of school administration 
must be stressed (and what effects 
culturally will be produced) under 
the philosophy as enumerated by the 
Minister of Propaganda. Already it 
has produced the Federal Cultural 
Chamber (Reichskulturkammer) to 
define what is and what is not ac- 
ceptable. Under this regime the ed- 
ucated German needs to read but 
one newspaper for newspapers dif- 
fer little in substance—only in preju- 
dicial appeal, since the first step to- 
ward totalitarian indoctrination is by 
way of propaganda through the gate 
of prejudice. The radio, the mov- 
ing pictures and the theater are as 
rigidly controlled as the press, while 
private conversation still as 
guarded as under the imperial era 
of lése majesté. 

As to school and university 
ministration the fact that the na- 
tional government supervises, ap- 
points, administers and trains its 
teaching and official personnel ap- 
pears as a natural result of the Na- 
tional Socialist ideal of “State cul- 
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The picturized diagrams shown on this page 
have been taken from Dr. Hans Dommisch’s ‘‘A 
Year of National Socialism.’’ They illustrate one 
of the methods employed by Germany in _ its 
scheme of popular education and the spreading 
of information about government policies. 


The emphasis that is put upon adult education 
in Germany has an educational significance even 
more important than the changes in objectives 
and administration being enforced upon _ its 
schools and universities. The charts selected 
show how ideas comparatively abstract may be 
presented to the people in an effective manner. 
In Figure | is shown a chart descriptive of the 
nature and source of the governmental power in 
the “Third Reich’”’ as it is applied in its provincial 
administration. Its significance to Americans is 
its complete annihilation of the Federal principle 
in the interests of Gleichschaltung. Thus the 
Reichskanzler proposes or recommends to the 
Reichspraesident, in whom rests the supreme 
power, to appoint and dismiss the Reichsstatthal- 
ter (Provincial Governor). The latter, as the 
direct representative of the Reich, has power to 
dissolve the Landtag. He appoints and dismisses 
the chairman of the provincial governments, the 
state officials, and the judges directly responsible 
to the Reich; he proclaims and executes the pro- 
vincial laws and exercises pardoning power. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem presenting 
itself to the Nazi program of Gleichschaltung is 
the building of an organization which unites both 
political and economic control of a people under 
one governmental head. To clear the ground 
from all theoretical difficulties (and Marxist con- 
notations) the ‘‘people’’ is made identical with 
‘labor’ (Arbeiter der Stirn und der Faust’). The 
union of all workers (employers and employees) 
is called the ‘“‘Arbeitsfront.”” And since there ‘s 
only one political party (NSDAP) and only one 
Labor Union (DAF), with its economic control 
under the HAGO, a study of Figure II will be 
helpful in establishing the close relationship be- 
tween political and economic activities as regi- 
mented under the Nazi program. 


A study of these charts discloses the subtle 
use of the psychological appeal. For instance, 
this chart is introduced by the words, ‘‘Heil 
Hitler Der Fuehrer der Deutchen Arbeitsfront,”’ 
and the legend explanatory of the chart is intro- 
duced by the Socialist slogan, ‘‘Erste Pflicht jedes 
Staatsbuergers musz es sein, geistig oder kérper- 
lich zu schaffen.”’ (The first duty of every citizen 
is to be intellectually or physically creative.) The 
chart itself shows the divisions and levels of 
authorities prominent in the organization activ- 
ities of the new ‘‘Arbeitsfront,”’ the old indus- 
trial labor unions having been dissolved by a 
decree of the Reichpraesident. Note the two 
circles, ‘Grosser Arbeits Konvent” and ‘‘Kleiner 
Arbeits Konvent.”’ These represent the congresses 
of the major and the lesser labor divisions and 
indicate the sources of representation and au- 
thority in the various trade, industrial and em- 
ployer groups which in turn are built up from 
the territorial divisions (Gau, Bezirk, Kreis and 
Ort). And finally one observes how the final 
control of the ‘‘Arbeitsfront’” is centered in the 
Schirmherr Adolph Hitler, who stands as the rep- 
resentative of the state politically organized on 
one side (NSDAP) Reichsleitung) and trustee 
for labor (Treuhander der Arbeit) on the other. 


Figure Ill, ‘“‘The Building of the German 
Youth,” under the slogan, ‘‘Kraft durch Freude”’ 
is one of the most interesting of these charts 
illustrating Nazi programs—especially to teachers, 
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ture” under the rule of a political- 
military elite which demands that 
“The Reich must not only determine 
the intellectual course but must lead 
and amalgamate all professional or- 
ganizations.” While it is still dif- 
ficult to get curricular evidence of 
the educational revolution as_ it 
would appear in text books, the new 
education of Nazi Germany clearly 
points to the development of a 
politisch-soldatishes ideal with all 
that this implies in Discipline, Zucht 
uid Ordnung for the individual and 
for national culture. 


Hitler as the Fuehrer of the 
German People 


It is evident that the whole system 
of education as we knew it in the 
pist must change under this rever- 
sion in educational values which dis- 
paces the recent German ideal of 
scientific scholarship by the very 
much older intellectual standards of 
the soldier type. However, one 
should not be too hasty in attribut- 
ing this reversion to Hitler. It is 
due to the new Germanism of today 
which is advocating a theory of con- 
trol by a new party new to political 
government in Germany; i.e.; the 
laborer and his slogan of the Arbeits- 
front. Whatever connotations may 
be attached to the term “Dictator,” 
Hlitler is not yet the usurper of 
popular conception. He is at present 
the Fuehrer of the German people, 
because he is of the people and his 
program is based upon conditions 
as they exist; hence both are con- 
sidered the one immediate hope of 
salvation for the German nation. A 
foreigner’s protest against many of 
the Nazi regime’s persecutions and 
executions is always met by the 
realistic statement, “But what would 
happen to Germany if we should lose 
Hitler?” And here we have an ex- 
planation to the apparent paradox 
in the German political situation—a 
people of strong individualiste ten- 
dencies submitting to dictatorship. 
“What would happen to us” betrays 
the fear that permeates every breast 
—fear of foreign aggression, fear 
of racial oblivion, fear of starvation, 
fear of their own political incapacity 
under a democracy. All of which 
is perhaps best expressed by Krieck 
when he says, ‘The basis of the Na- 
tional State is the instinct for de- 
fense.”” In Germany the people are 
afraid of themselves, hence they dis- 
trust Democracy and put their faith 
in the “State.” However, say the 
Nazi apologists for their system, 
“The people have nothing to fear 
from the State since they themselves 
have become the State.” By remov- 
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ing the “individual” by making him 
identical with the State, Hitler has 
eliminated a very troublesome ele- 
ment from the dilemma in his po- 
litical structure. With this hypo- 
thesis Hitler, the Fuehrer, assumes 
that having been elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the German people he 
can consider himself the spokesman 
for that German State which is only 
the synthetic expression of the will 
of the German people. The Fuehrer 
becomes executive, legislator, and 
judge. Hence Hitler, as a doc- 
trinaire is far below his rating as a 
practical politician. It is much 
easier to manipulate a term dia- 
lectically than it is to ignore a fact 
realistically. It is much easier, there- 
fore, to criticize Nazilism as a po- 
litical theory than it is to criticize 
the utilitarian outcome of its realis- 
tic methods as applied to Germany. 
Even Hitler himself disclaims any 
dependence upon “theories” of all 
kinds—whether political, economic, 
or religious. He stands boldly upon 
the platform of a realistic program 
by which he hopes to meet a revo- 
lutionary crisis in the German State, 
a situation which must be met and 
solved by immediate action both op- 
portunistic and summary. He works 
on the plain fact that the long run 
cycle is made up of many short run 
cycles, some one of which holds the 
destiny of the whole in its hand. 
By applying this to the German State 
he projects his vision to the end of 
the Twentieth Century and sees that 
he must work out a method and a 
procedure to meet a national crisis 
which threatens the disintegration 
of the State within the third decade 
of that century. 

The philosophic traveller in Eu- 
rope of today will not only get his 
money’s worth but his patience will 
be repaid if he wrings from his ex- 
perience some answer to the prob- 
lems which Europe is presenting to 
the World and to America in par- 
ticular. The task however, is neither 
short nor easy for like all social 
problems, Europe’s dilemmas do not 
subject themselves to analysis and 
synthesis until they have been re- 
duced to social processes with a com- 
mon denominator for all. Hitlerism 
is a process, not a type of personal 
government. Communism and Fas- 
cism are processes, not simply forms 
of institutional organization. Report- 
ers like Gunther and Duranty write 
interesting personal handbooks but 
it takes a Beard, or a Woody to see 
behind the current event and record 
its philosophical . significance in 


terms of social processes with com- 
It is not Hitler, 


mon denominators. 


Stalin or Mussolini as leaders but 
the easy logic of the Fuehrerprincip 
that challenges the American 
teacher; nor is it National Socialism, 
Communism or Fascism as systems 
that need disturb the American 
teacher’s equanimity, but the trans- 
parent ideology of the absolute 
state. And so one might go on in- 
definitely establishing juxtapositions 
between the earthly realities which 
must be sought just beyond the 
horizon and the mirages which they 
form when casting theories against 
an atmosphere of pure thought. 


European Theories Versus 
American Realities 


The realities of Europe will not 
come to America but their theories 
will. The latter must be met in terms 
of our own realities. One cannot 
accept an absolutist premise and 
then coin an argument for the Demo- 
cratic ideal. Perhaps one can do no 
better than to let Mussolini himself 
state the form of the challenge, for 
he puts into strong relief both the 
leadership principle and the premise 
for his form of the positive state. 
He says, “The foundation of Fas- 
cism is its conception of the state, 
its character, its duty and its aim. 
Fascism conceives of the state as an 
absolute, in comparison with which 
all individuals or groups are relative, 
only to be conceived of in their rela- 
tion to the state. . . . The state as 
conceived of and created by Fascism 
is a spiritual and moral fact in it- 
self, since political, juridical and 
economic organization of the Nation 
is a concrete thing; and such an or- 
ganization must be in its origins and 
development a manifestation of the 
spirit... . The Fascist State is 
unique and an original creation. It 
is not reactionary but revolutionary 
in that it anticipates the solution of 
universal political problems which 
elsewhere have to be settled in the 
political field by rivalry of parties, 
the excessive power of the parlia- 
mentary regime and the irresponsi- 
bility of political assemblies, while 
it meets the problems of the eco- 
nomic field by a system of syndi- 
calism which is continually increas- 
ing in importance as much in the 
sphere of labor as of industry; and 
in the moral field enforces order, 
discipline and obedience to that 
which is the determined moral code 
of the country. . . . Fascism denies 
that the majority by the simple fact 
that it is a majority can direct hu-- 
man society; it denies that numbers 
alone can govern by means of a 
periodical consultation, and it affirms 
the immutable, beneficial and fruit- 
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ful inequality of mankind.” The 
Leader principle and The Fascist 
State are easily discernible here as 
practically inseparable although log- 
ically separable. 


The same could be duplicated by 
references to Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
where he puts the principle of 
Leadership somewhat more positive- 
ly than Mussolini. ‘‘A majority,” he 
says, ‘‘can never be a substitute for 
the Man.” Stalin while nominally 
one among many advisers exercises 
in reality all the prerogatives asso- 
ciated with Fuehrerprincip. 


In so far as the ‘Leadership con- 
cept” is separate from the organi- 
zation concept of an autocracy it can 
be disposed of in a few words. Since 
Hitler is credited with the discovery 
of the Fuehrerprincip it might be 
well to explain his statement—That 
a majority can never be a substitute 
for the J/an. If this means any- 
thing it must mean that “The Man” 
is superior in judgment, experience 
and knowledge to that of the Ger- 
man people as a whole or that The 
Man knows how to interpret the 
needs, exigencies and claims of 62,- 
000,000 Germans better than a body 
of their chosen representatives. Hit- 
ler claims that he represents the will 
of the German people and hence his 
voice is the voice of the people and 
being also The Man he is entitled 
to supplant the Acts of the Reichstag 
by decrees of the Leader. His con- 
tention is probably true at the mo- 
ment but the Germans themselves 
are wondering what will happen to 
their “Voice” when time and cir- 
cumstance have corroded the contact 
between the Leader and his people. 
However, the challenge of the 
Fuehrerprincip to the American 
teacher is real and potent and gives 
to Germany and Europe what many 
unthinking Americans crave. But 
the realities back of the two desires 
are vastly different. The Germans 
have no long training in self-leader- 
ship. Americans have. Millions of 
unthinking Americans are looking 
for some political Messiah who will 
carry their responsibilities, and they 
think they see him in every politician 
who kisses a baby or promises to 
scatter free loaves and fishes to the 
unemployed. The Great Man con- 
cept, Nietzsche and Carlyle not- 
withstanding, has naturally been 
modified in a world of cooperative 
arrangements just as the Great Mo- 
gul Engines slid into obscurity in a 
world of Electrical Niagaras and 
super power. The Fuehrerprincip is 
a direct challenge to the American 
teacher to explain how American 
democracy enables the people to un- 
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derstand and to express their prefer- 
ence for propositions involving the 
“Great Man” complex. Hitler, Mus- 
solini and Stalin may represent the 
will of their peoples but they are 
also opportunists. Once in power 
they stick. Thus the weakness of the 
dictatorship is inherent in the sys- 
tem which the Leaders must estab- 
lish to maintain their position. The 
essence of opportunism is its time- 
liness but time is likewise the great 
destroyer, for “Time Marches On.” 
The dictator in order to keep the 
advantages of opportunism estab- 
lishes his government and appoints 
his staff on the basis of opportunism 
of Personality. Thus operative tasks 
and duties when assigned on the ba- 
sis of ‘Personality’ accumulate in 
illogical groups and the system 
works smoothly only so long as the 
personality of the group leader is 
present, including the Fuehrer him- 


self. For such situations it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to train suit- 
able successors. Succession is the 
vulnerable spot in the armor of au- 
tocracy. Thus Hitler and modern 
Germany might profit from the ex- 
perience of an earlier Siegfried and 
an earlier Era of the Twilight of the 
Gods. For democratic America to 
exchange its democratic training for 
the Fuehrerprincip because of the 
latter’s administrative efficiency 
which comes from unity of action 
would be to sell its qualitative birth- 
right for a mess of quantitative pot- 
tage. Practically as mentioned above 
the Leadership principle merges with 
the organic conception of the abso- 
lute State, that is, power to plan, or- 
ganize and command all the indivd- 
ual, group and institutional acti.i- 
ties with whatever ideology the 
State may prescribe. 


(To be continued) 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


Education of 


the Consumer 


By Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


| encountered a rural mail carrier in August, 1933, who had no time- 


piece. 
correct time. 


It appeared that he did not own a watch. 


| had asked for the 


_The probability is that this carrier knew the value of a watch, and 
did not have one because he was underpaid. Very likely he did not 
require any education as to the merits of the watch as a timepiece. 


The potential market in this country among persons who know 
values and articles and lack only the means wherewith to buy must be 
enormous. This class of consumers in prospect would not need to be 
educated; they are educated to their needs, and are ready to buy when 


the time comes. 


But there is another class of potential consumers, those whom edu- 
cation would eventually bring into the market. They are persons who 
are not aware that there are better things to be had, and are the ones 
who are partly responsible for the existence of a lot of junk. With 
consumer education as to quality and fitness, the market for future 
production becomes fantastic in bigness. 


With keener awareness there would, for example, be a hungry mar- 
ket for at least ten million mattresses to replace the present speci- 
mens, millions of coffee cups to take the place of thick ones, com- 

plete replacement of all dining room chairs in the 


field. 


United States, and many wool blankets to supersede 
quilts which are still found in use. 
all paving done in city streets, under the contract 
system, might be considered with suspicion, wh'le the 
general scrapping of plumbing fixtures should open a 
market for many years of production. 


Nine tenths of 


With the heightening of discrimination among the 
people great changes will occur in the economic 
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T HE problem of making a course in 
Secretarial Practice provide the 
training it sets out to furnish, seems 
to be a threefold one. There is first 
the problem of developing the es- 
sential skills required in the per- 
formance of the various secretarial 
duties. Second, there is the need for 
the integration of these essential 
skills so that they will function ade- 
quately on the job. And third, there 
is the necessity for trying to de- 
velop pride in work well-done, in- 
sight into the requirements of a job, 
and a_ sense of personal re- 
sponsibility which will see a job 
through to completion in spite of ob- 
stacles which may be thrown into its 
way. This last element in the prob- 
lem involves those indefinable qual- 
ities of character and_ personality 
which are admittedly so important 
and which remain so extremely dif- 
ficult to isolate and to control. 

At Ohio University we have been 
experimenting for several years, try- 
ing to find a method whereby we 
might more nearly accomplish this 
threefold purpose than we have in 
the past. While the plan presented 
here is still in the experimental stage, 
we believe that it contains some, at 
least, of the elements of success, 

After an earlier effort to introduce 
the student to various clerical and 
secretarial skills through the rotating 
problem method, supplemented by 
discussion, we have found that in the 
time available to us we have been 
unable to develop the skills necessary 
to meet employment requirements. 
Skill development is so specific that 
it cannot well be accomplished in an 
integrated learning situation under 
the limitations imposed by an ac- 
ademic administration. Our solution 
of the problem as we meet it at Ohio 
University is presented in the fol- 
lowing material. 

The students of Secretarial 
Theory and Practice at Ohio Uni- 
versity sometimes enter secretarial 
and clerical positions in banks, brok- 
erage offices, etc., and frequently go 
into commercial teaching. We seek, 
therefore, in this combined course to 
acquaint students with, and to de- 
velop facility in, the performance of 
various general clerical skills as well 
as in specific secretarial skills. We 
seek, also, to acquaint students with 
the elements of good office manage- 
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Secretarial Practice at Ohio University 


Athens, Ohio 


by 
Helen Reynolds 


Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies 


Doris Sponseller 
Instructor in Secretarial Studies 


Anna Lois Saum 
Director of the Service Bureau 


be eligible for promotion from cleri- 
cal positions when the occasion 
arises. 


Training in Basic Skills 

The specific skills which we seek 
to develop in the Secretarial Theory 
course are as follows: 

(1) Filing. This work includes cor- 
respondence filing by standard systems of 
classification, as well as training in the use 
of various card systems and forms, and 
follow-up, transfer, and charge systems. 

(2) Commercial phonograph. Here we 
include the development of skill in dic- 
tating as well as in transcribing, and in 
caring for and maintaining a dictating 
machine unit. 

(3) Calculating machines. In this group 
we include the development of skill in the 
operation of the standard listing, key- 
driven, and lever-operated types of cal- 
culating machines. We seek to develop 
not only facility in the performance of 
the fundamental arithmetical processes on 
these machines, but also the application of 
these machines to the solution of repre- 
sentative mathematical problems inherent 
in the conduct of business. 

(4) Duplicating machines. This classi- 
fication includes thre2_ representative 
classes of duplication: the hektograph 
duplication process, and the stencil dupli- 
cation process, both of which include the 
duplication of graphs and drawings; and 
the typesetting duplication process. 

(5) Bookkeeping machines. Both the 
typewriter bookkeeping machine and the 
purely mathematical machine are included 
in this group. 

(6) Billing machine. The typewriter 
billing machine is used as the basis of in- 
struction in this group. 

(7) In and out mail. In this problem 


Secretarial Practice 
Class in the Service 
Bureau 


the student collects, sorts, opens, and di- 
gests the incoming office mail. He com- 
poses letters, takes dictation, files car- 
bons, and makes up the outgoing mail. 

(8) Reference books. Specific problems 
requiring the use of such reference books 
as the World Almanac, are used to de- 
velop an understanding of the function 
of these books. 

(9) Report and scrapbook. Students 
read end check for the instructor’s use 
revscapers and professional megazines. 
properly indexed series of  scrap- 
book folders is kept of the items clipped. 
A report is made as assigned on the con- 
tents of these folders which include such 
topics as, education, politics, world af- 
fairs, industrial and office personnel, ete. 


These basic skills we seek to de- 
velop in a_ three-credit-hour  lab- 
oratory course. Students work out 
specific problems in each of these 
groups. Tests are given, approxi- 
mately every four weeks, to deter- 
mine the student’s mastery of the 
machines or processes covered in the 
four-week period. When these tests 
reveal weaknesses in the command 
of particular machines or processes, 
students are scheduled, on time out- 
side of class, to improve their mas- 
tery, and are given further tests un- 
til they reveal the ability to control 
the machine or perform the work 
adequately. When a rotating prob- 
lem method of instruction is used 
without this check, we have found 
that students are likely to feel at the 
end of the course that they can do 
only those things which they learned 
last. This testing device serves to 
impel students to learn each opera- 
tion sufficiently well so that they do 
not forget it by the end of the course. 

While this learning is in process, 
an effort is made to make students 
aware of the services which an em- 
ployer has a right to expect from his 
secretaries and clerical workers. The 
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students study the construction of 
office manuals and write the manual 
which guides them in the work they 
do in the office practice laboratory. A 
typical table of contents of such a 
manual is included here to show the 
kind of project which the manual 
seeks to cover. 


SECRETARIAL THEORY MANUAL 
Table of Contents 


Section Page 
Purpose of the Manual .............. 1 
Purpose of the Course .............. 
3 


Class Conduct and Personal Ap- 


Organization of the Course .......... 7 
of the Work 8 
Care of the Room and Equipment .... 10 
Standards of Arrangement .......... 11 


Assignments of Head Stenographers’ 14 
Instructions for Problem Assignments 15 


The manual includes specific in- 
structions for the performance of 
each problem. The student who has 
just finished a problem instructs the 
student who is just beginning it in 
the details of performance. This plan 
provides each student with experi- 
ence in supervising and_ training 
clerical workers and, at the same 
time, serves as a review of the proc- 
ess. 


Secretarial Practice 


We regard this secretarial theory 
course as a preliminary ‘“‘principles” 
course—just as the courses in short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and 
letter writing are regarded. For the 
proper functioning of these various 
principles in the life of the in- 
dividual student, together with an 
understanding of what is required in 
the way of personality adjustment to 
the demands of the business office, 
we have, however, found this course 
inadequate. 

To provide this essential integra- 
tion, we have developed a Secretarial 
Practice course, a required extension 
of Secretarial Theory. Students en- 
rolled in this course work in the Ser- 
vice Bureau of Ohio University for 
one hour a day. In addition to this, 
they spend an additional hour in the 
Secretarial Division in conference on 
problems arising out of the work 
done in the Service Bureau, and in 
working in an integrated office lab- 
oratory which supplements the work 
of the Service Bureau. 

The Service Bureau is the unit 
providing the centralized stenog- 


1The assignment of students to the offices of 
the head stenographer and the assistant to the 
head stenographer is made in an effort to develop 
responsibility on the part of students and to give 
them some experience in the supervision of the 
work of others. 
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raphic and duplicating service for 
the University. The secretarial prac- 
tice class goes into the Bureau and is 
subject to all the assignments to 
various duties that any regularly em- 
ployed member of the Bureau per- 
forms. These duties include dictation 
and transcription, typing from 
straight copy, filing, and stencil cut- 
ting; mimeograph, multigraph, and 
addressograph operating ; order rou- 
tine work, stock record and cost rec- 
ord work; and reception desk and 
telephone duties. In addition, they 
keep an appointment book for dicta- 
tion appointments, and have a mini- 
mum of experience in handling out- 
going mail. 

As a supplementary service, the 
Service Bureau has this year been 
handling the mailing of a direct mail 
campaign for the Public Relations 
Committee of the University. Some 
50,000 pieces of mail have thus af- 
forded the secretarial practice stu- 
dents some practice in the whole mail 
routine — addressing, checking mail- 
ing lists, folding, sealing, sorting, 
checking against lists, and sacking. 
Care is taken that secretarial prac- 
tice students secure practice in all the 
phases of work—they are not used as 
routine, unpaid, “fill-in” workers. 


A Secretarial Practice Manual 


To control the work of this group, 
a secretarial practice manual has 
been developed and copyrighted. This 
explains in careful detail what is ex- 
pected in the way of general be- 
havior from each worker in the Ser- 
vice Bureau, and, in addition, out- 
lines the specific procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the performance of each 
job. This manual becomes the text- 
book for the course. Students are 
given objective tests on the pro- 
cedures. After these tests, errors in 
work done are checked and refer- 
ence is made to the manual for com- 
plete information on the point in 
question. The Director of the Ser- 
vice Bureau supervises this work, 
and confers directly with the stu- 
dents while they are at work and in 
the conference hour. Sometimes she 
confers with the instructor who then 
seeks to correct, by appropriate class 
exercise, weaknesses which students 
have revealed in the office. 

While all this may sound rather 
elementary, we have found by bitter 
and humiliating experience that stu- 
dents concur intellectually in senti- 
ments which they do not practice of- 
ficially. They freely admit that ac- 
curacy is an essential quality in an 
office worker. They are astonished 
to learn that accuracy means getting 
instructions right when they are 


given, putting the right number and 
date on an order, putting the order 
in the right tray, disengaging the rib- 
bon when cutting a stencil, and tran- 
scribing what a man dictated—not 
what “seems” to be in or is omitted 
from a page of notes, or even what 
might have been said and wasn’t. Or 
that accuracy is concerned with the 
quality of the product the first time 
it is attempted, not the twenty-first. 


Students heartily agree that 
courtesy is necessary in the conduct 
of an office, but they are startled to 
learn that it is discourteous to ignore 
a caller while they continue a job 
which has been assigned to them. 
or to assume a disciplinary attitude 
toward their superiors in years rank. 
They say that it is desirable that the 
secretary be responsible for the com- 
pletion of her work. In this course 
they are confronted with the specific 
problem of staying overtime if neces- 
sary to have ready the work for the 
performance of which they have 
been depended upon. And so on. 
The learning is specific. Assignments 
in various books dealing with secre- 
tarial duties and traits, and discus- 
sion on these points, supplement the 
manual in the effort to develop the 
employable personality. 


A record is kept of each student’s 
production and errors. A considera- 
tion of these records together with 
his general interest in the work, his 
adaptability, etc., constitute one basis 
of grading. A second basis is found 
in the conference and in the in- 
tegrated laboratory office course. 


Supplementary Training 


The laboratory office course, as has 
been previously indicated, supple- 
ments the work of the Service 
Bureau so as to include various 
duties which are essential in a com- 
mercial office, but which are not a 
part of the work of the Service 
Bureau. The following material is 
quoted directly from the instructions 
given to students in this course and 
illustrates one procedure: 


“The second part of the course is de- 
signed to supplement the experience af- 
forded you in the Service Bureau. The 
Service Bureau is concerned with the 
production of typing, stenographic, and 
duplicating services for the whole Uni- 
versity. This is an important part of 
the work of an office, but it is not all the 
work of an office—it is a highly special- 
ized part. In order to afford you the 
opportunity of adjusting your various 
knowledges and skills to a greater variety 
of situations, you are expected to enter 
the office of the Filing Equipment and 
Supply Company, of Athens, Ohio, whose 
office is set up in the Secretarial Depart- 
ment of the School of Commerce. Here 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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by Barnet Edward Shear 


Chairman, Commercial Department 
Thomas FitzSimons Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Shear presents a series of four lesson plans based on Chapter 
XIII of “Store Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith and Robinson. The 
first two lesson plans appeared in the May issue of this Journal. 


Closing and Suggesting 
Lesson Plan for Lesson 3 


Topic: Suggesting to Increase the 
Sale 

Lesson Aim: To learn when to sug- 
gest higher-priced or more mer- 
chandise. 


Preparation: 


. After closing the sale, 


How may we satisfy the customers, 
when closing the sales? (1. Sell right 
merchandise ; 2. Giving good service; 
3. Showing appreciation for the cus- 
tomer’s business.) 

what else 
should the salesperson do? (Try to 
increase the size of the sale.) 


. Why should the salesperson try to 


increase the size of the sale? 


the Size of the Sale 


Increasing 
Means: 


1. The customer buys higher-grade and 
more economical merchandise. 

2. It increases the sales volume for the 
store. 

3. Greater store profits. 

4. Makes the salesperson have greater sales 
volume 
a. More valuable employee 
b. Increased pay and responsibility 


Presentation: Lesson Aim 


What shall our problem be for this 
lesson? (The class will suggest the 
teacher’s aim for this lesson.) 
“When may I, as a salesperson, sug- 
gest higher-priced or more merchan- 
dise?” 

(The teacher will write the following 
on the blackboard :) 

Problem: “When may I, as a sales- 
person, suggest higher-priced or more 
merchandise?” 


. How does the corner grocer increase 


the size of his sales? (Discussion 
by the class involving: When a cus- 
tomer asks for one can of peas, he 
may quickly reply, “They are two 
for twenty-five, today.’’) 


. In selling wearing apparel or dry 


goods we must be careful not to sug- 
gest buying more merchandise too 
early in the sale. Why? (The cus- 
tomer has definitely decided before 
entering the store, the price she 
wishes to pay and the quantity to be 
bought.) 


. What general rule would you suggest 


in selling this kind of merchandise? 
(Satisfy the customer’s request be- 
fore suggesting other higher- 
priced goods.) 


. Let us dramatize how one alert sales- 


person handled the problem of when 
to suggest and sell a higher-priced 
item. (Write in your notebook why 
this sale was successful.) 
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. Why 


6. You may be the customer, Evelyn 


Pollock. Who would like to be the 
salesperson? (The teacher may sup- 
ply each student with a copy of the 
textbook, page 298, in “Store Sales- 
manship,” by Brisco, Griffith and 
Robinson.) 


Demonstration 


Customer: I should like to look at some 
shirts. 

Salesperson: We have some excellent values 
both in the neck-band and collar-attached 
types. Which do you prefer? 

Customer: I want three of the $1.95 
brand, collar-attached, in white broad- 
cloth. I always use that kind, and I like 
them very much. 

Salesperson: (promptly placing the shirts 
asked for on the countr): These are good 
values but before we wrap them up I 
want you to see some of these new white 
broadcloth shirts we just received. 

Customer: Well, I like the brand very 


well. 
Salesperson: (placing the shirts on the 
counter): This is a higher-quality shirt 


which we are selling, and I want to show 
you why we call it our ‘Economy Brand.” 
In the first place, notice the weave. See 
how much finer this one is. Observe its 
silky appearance. There are one-third 
more threads to the square inch in this 
material than in this. That gives it about 
double the wearing quality and insures it 
against shrinkage. Then, see the way the 
two shirts are finished. Observe how 
firm these seams are and how well the 
buttonholes are made and the buttons 
sewed on. I suggest that you try three 
of these. I’m sure you will find they 
are more than worth the difference. 
Customer: I believe I shall try them. 


was the sale successful, 
Thomas? (The salesperson demon- 
strated a willingness to satisfy the 
first request of showing the shirts 
asked for by the customer, before 
making his tactful suggestion. ) 


A pplication: 
1. Why is it important to increase the 


size of the sale? (The teacher will 
review the outline on the blackboard, 
under the heading, Increasing the Size 
of the Sale Means.) 


. When should a salesperson suggest 


higher-priced or more merchandise? 
(After the customer’s request has 
been satisfied. ) 


. Copy the outline “Increasing the Size 


of the Sale Means,” into your note- 
books. Also write, “A general rule 
to follow before suggesting other or 
higher-priced goods, is to satisfy the 
customer’s first request.” 


. Homework Assignments: Individual 


Differences 

A.For students trying only for a 
Passing Grade: 
Read pages 296 to 299, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith 
and Robinson. 

B. For students trying for a grade of 
Good or better: 
Read pages 296 to 299, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith 


Lesson Plans in Salesmanship, Part II 


and Robinson; record your reading 
time as, Time .... minutes. You 
may do the following in your note- 
book : 

1. Write three objective (multiple- 
choice) questions on your reading. 

2. Show by use of a _ problem, the 
monetary importance of increasing 
the average sale. 

C. For students trying for a grade of 
Excellent: 
Read pages 296 to 299, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith 
and Robinson; record your read- 
ing time as, Time minutes. 
You may do the following in your 
notebook : 

1, List ten articles displayed in a store 
in your community and name all 
other related merchandise for each 
which might be suggested by sales- 
people to increase the average sale. 


2. Write three objective (multiple- 
choice) questions on your reading. 


Closing and Suggesting 
Lesson Plan for Lesson 4 


Topic: Suggesting to Increase the 
Sale 

Lesson Aim: To study how to in- 
crease the sale. 


Preparation: 


Write the following objective (mul- 

tiple-choice ) questions in your note- 

book. Underline the correct answer 

of the four choices given in this 

question : 

A general rule to follow for suggest- 

ing other or higher-priced goods is 

(1) Show higher-priced goods immediatel 

(2) Substitute goods 
chandise asked for. 

(3) Suggest more than one item, at  be- 
ginning of sale. 

(4) Satisfy the Customer's first request. 


: Underline the correct answer of the 


following question: 

One way to increase the size of the 
sale is 

(1) Suggesting related merchandise 

(2) By the ‘natural closing” method 

(3) Cease showing new merchandise 

(4) Solicit the opinion of others. 


Presentation: Lesson Aim 


bd 


Suggesting related merchandise is 
only one way of increasing the size 
of the sale. Let us today investigate 
some other ways of increasing the 
sale. Who can suggest the problem 
that we have to solve for this lesson? 
(The class will suggest the teacher’s 
aim for this lesson. ) 

“How may I, as a salesperson, In- 
crease the Sale?” 

(The teacher will write the following 
on the blackboard :) 

Problem: “How may I, as a sales- 
person, Increase the Sale?” 


. Can you suggest some other ways of 


increasing the sale? (The teacher 

will write “Increasing the Sale” un- 

der the problem on the blackboard.) 

Increasing the Sale 

Suggesting related merchandise 

Selling larger quantities ; 

- Suggesting higher-priced merchandise 

Suggesting new merchandise 

. Suggesting specials or specially advertised 

goods 

. Suggesting new uses for merchandise 

. Suggesting merchandise for special occa- 
sions 


15: 
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3. Let us open our textbooks and read 


pages 299 to 306 silently. (The stu- 
dents read about increasing the sale 
in “Store Salesmanship,” by Brisco, 
Griffith and Robinson. 


The first student finished reading 
will please raise your hand, for your 
reading time. Try to read quickly 
and understand what you are read- 
ing. (The teacher will assign the 
reading time to the first student fin- 
ished and he in turn may give the 
other students their reading time. 
About 8 minuts will be the average 
reading time. Stop everyone and 
close the textbooks, after approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. ) 


. How will you suggest related mer- 


chandise, Mary? (When a customer 
purchases women’s shoes, the sales- 
person may suggest hosiery and 
bags.) Let us list these suggestions. 


Article Sold Possible Suggestion 
Women’s siioes .... Hosiery and bags 
Silverware ........Silver polish, table linen 
Men’s shirts ...... Ties 
Tooth brush ...... Toothpaste, mouth wash 
Face cream .......Cleansing tissue, 

cosmetics 
Man's suit ... .. Overcoat, hat, shoes 
Curtains .........Curtain rods 


How may a salesperson sell larger 
quantities, Herbert? (By quoting the 
price for several items rather than 
for just one item.) 

When trying to sell higher-priced 
merchandise what must the salesper- 
son be careful not to do? (Never 
offer destructive criticism to the 
lower-priced goods in order to justify 
the price of the higher-priced goods. ) 


. Who can give an illustration of how 


one salesperson suggested new mer- 
chandise ? 

The customer had just ordered a wicker 
porch chair and rocker. After the sale was 
finished. the salesman said, “Our new spring 
and summer curtains have just arrived. 
There are some beautiful styles in cool 
fabrics this year. The colors, too, are 
unusually beautiful. Just let me show you 
some of them."’ The customer stopped long 
enough to look and, incidentally, long enough 
to buy sixteen sets for her summer home. 


. Let us dramatize the section in the 


textbook that describes how a sales- 
person increased his sales by suggest- 
ing some merchandise for the cus- 
tomer’s trip. Open your textbook to 
page 305. Henry, you may be the 
salesperson, and Jerry may be the 
customer, 


Demonstration 


Salesperson: 1 understand you are taking a 
long trip for your vacation this summer. 

Customer: Yes, I think it is about time I 
was seeing a bit of the world. 

Salesperson: 1 surely envy your good for- 
tune and only wish I were going with 
you. You are going to need some good 
quality luggage for such a trip and if 
you haven’: already picked your bags, 
et me show you some of the new Glad- 
stone bags we have just received. They 
are made to stand up under hard knocks 
and, at the same time, are the type of 
luggage you will be proud to carry with 
you. 

(The customer did need luggage and found 
what he wanted in the store. 


Application: 
1. How can we, as salespersons increase 


the sales? (The teacher will review 
the seven points under Increasing the 
Sale, on the blackboard.) 


. Copy the outline into your notebooks. 
. Homework Assignments: . Individual 


Differences 


A. For students trying only for a 
Passing Grade: 
Read pages 299 to 306, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith 
and Robinson. Notebooks are due 
for a grade the next lesson. Pre- 
pare for an examination on the 
chapter XIII. 


. For students trying for a grade of 
Good or better : 


Read pages 299 to 306, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith 
and Robinson. The next time you 
come bring in your notebooks, in 
a neat cover for a grade. You 
may also prepare a composition on 
this topic to be read to the class. 

C. For students trying for a grade of 
Excellent: 


— 


Read pages 299 to 306, in “Store 
Salesmanship,” by Brisco, Griffith 
and Robinson. Record your read- 
ing time as, Time .... minutes. 
Bring in your notebooks, with a 
table of contents, covered neatly 
for a grade. You may also do 
the following: 


1. Prepare a test using the objective 
questions you have made on Chapter 
XIII. 

2. Write a composition on the topic: 
“Closing and Suggesting in Selling.” 

3. Make a booklet of pictures illustrating 
the various lessons in this topic. Write 
a description under each picture. 

4. Make a large poster illustrating the 
various lessons in this topic. 

5. Do any extra-credit work you like. 


W O R D S 


Where Do Our Words Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 
superstitions. They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 


They may have been used by an 


Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. Thousands of our words 
are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Curfew 
Cover the Fire 


In the Middle Ages, peasants 
were required to cover or ex- 
tinguish their fires at a fixed 
hour in the evening, announced 
by the ringing of a bell called 
the ‘‘cover-fire,’’ French couvre- 
feu. The Norman French used 
it in England, the Medieval 
English adopted it as curfu, and 
it has come down to modern 
English in the form curfew. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Occasional individuals have been assured 
a certain immortality by having their names 
adopted as common English words and thus 
mentioned in the dictionary. Among these 
are Martinet, a French army officer under 
Louis XIV, who devised a system of drill, 
and Captain Boycott, an apparently un- 
popular Irish land agent. 


It seems, somehow, an odd coincidence 
that the word ras is used by both Italians 
and Ethiopians, and with similar meanings. 
Ras, according to Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition, means 
“In Abyssinia, a prince;—used as a title. 
In Italy, a local Fascist leader.” 
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Commercial Teacher Training 


HE supply of commercial teachers 

in the South seems to be less abun- 
dant than that in many other teach- 
ing fields. The cause of this com- 
parative scarcity reflects back to the 
inadequacy of training facilities. 
Therefore, an effort has been made 
here to depict the condition of com- 
mercial teacher training in the South 
as it was apparent in the catalogues 
of twelve southern institutions for 
che school year, 1933-1934. 

The South was defined in this 
study to include the following fifteen 
states: Virginia, North Carolina, 
south Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
\labama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
noma, Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona. Efforts were made to obtain 
4 catalogue of a school offering com- 
mercial teacher training in each of 
these states. As a result, catalogues 
were obtained from twelve schools in 
ien states.’ The study is, therefore, 
not exhaustive, but the samples were 
sufficiently scattered to make the 
study representative of the South 

The method of classifying the sub- 


the South 


by J. Dewberry Copeland 


Assistant Professor of Business Education 
K. Yonge Laboratory School 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Florida. 


ject matter of the various schools 
was adapted from a more extensive 
study of the same nature made by 
Dr. Jessie Graham of the University 
of Southern California Such a 
procedure made it possible to com- 
pare the South as found in the pres- 
ent study with the entire United 
States as found by Dr. Graham. 
Four broad classifications were 
used—General Academic, Commerce, 
Education, and Free Electives. The 
General Academic requirements were 
subdivided into Liberal Arts and 
Social Science. Education was 
divided into Business Education, 
Student Teaching, and General Edu- 
cation. The subjects classified under 
these headings included both those 


CURRICULA IN COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING OF TWELVE SOUTHERN 
INSTITUTIONS—1933-1934 


(In Semester Units) 


General Academic 


Liberal 
Arts 


Social 


Locations of 0 
Science 


Institutions 


Com- 
merce 


Education 
Busi- 

ness 


Free 
Electives 


Student Gen- 


Teaching eral Total 


Green 
2. Kentucky 

3. Oklahoma 

4. Louisiana 

5. No. Carolina 
6. Arizona 

7. Virginia 

8. Texas SCW 
9. Alabama 

). North Texas 
Florida 


1 
12. 


United States (a) 
Recommended (b) 


| 


a. Jessie Graham, op. cit., 1932-1933, p. 105. 
b. Ibid., p. 127-128 
Source: All the studies made from 1933-1934 
was 1932. The two Texas catalogues were dated 


1 The institutions from catalogues were 
obtained were as follows: College of Commerce 
of the Bowling Green Bt University, Inc., 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 2. University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 3. Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 4. Louisiana State University, and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 6. Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 7. State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 8. Texas State College 
for Women, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas. 9. University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 10. North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 11. University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 12. University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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catalogues except Bowling Green University 
ahead to 1934-1935. 


which 


that were specified and those that 
had to be elected within a given field 
by the student. The semester unit 
was taken as a basis of comparison. 
Quarter hours, which were used in 
three schools, were converted to 
equivalent semester hours. 


2 Jessie Graham, The Evolution of Business 
Education in the United States and Its Impli- 
cations for Business-Teacher Education, University 
oo California Press, Los Angeles, Calif., 


Comparisons 


After the tabulation been 
made, it was found that the average 
requirements of the twelve schools 
were 43 semester hours in General 
Academic subjects, 40 hours in Com- 
merce, 22 hours in Education, and 23 
hours of Free Electives. The 43 
hours in Academic requirements 
were composed of 28 hours in Lib- 
eral Arts and 15 hours in Social Sci- 
ence. The 22 hours in Education 
consisted of 4+ hours in Business Edu- 
cation, + hours in Student Teaching, 
and 14 hours of General Education. 
The Student Teaching in most cases 
was carried on in connection with the 
teaching of business subjects. 

To understand these averages, one 
needs to know the extent of variance 
in the South; and to appreciate their 
significance to the student teacher of 
the South, one needs to compare 
them with the averages for the 
United States. On the other hand 
the averages for the United States 
may not represent the most desirable 
curriculum. Therefore, ideal 
curriculum as recommended by Dr. 
Graham was also used as a basis of 
comparison. Dr. Graham's recom- 
mended curriculum was prepared as 
a summary of the curricular recom- 
mendations of the leaders in the field 
of business education. 

The Liberal Arts requirements in 
the twelve schools ranged from 18 
semester hours to 45 semester hours. 
The average of 28 hours was 5 hours 
below the average for the United 
States as found by Dr. Graham, but 
was the same as her recommendation. 
Social Science requirements ranged 
from 9 hours to 25 hours. The aver- 
age of 15 hours was the same as the 
average of the United States, but 
was 2 hours below Dr. Graham’s 
recommended requirements. 


The requirements in Commerce 
varied from 23 hours to 59 hours. 
The average was 40 hours, whereas 
the average for the United States 
and the recommended average were 
both 42 hours. 

In the Education field considerable 
variance was found in Business Edu- 
cation. Three schools offered noth- 
ing in this classification. The range 
was 0 to 9 hours, with an average of 
4 hours. This average was 1 hour 
below the United States average, but 
fell 8 hours below the recommended 


17 


| 
SS: 18 38 9 
15 46 9 
21 58 6 
12 35 2 
40 17 27 3 
9 31 8 
ee) 16 59 5 
9 50 3 
25 44 0 
9 33 3 
12 30 0 
20 23 0 
“wivane 38 15 40 4 14 23 128 
Sheets: 15 42 5 13 17 130 
eens 28 17 42 12 10 14 128 


curriculum. Student Teaching ranged 
from 3 hours to 8 hours. The aver- 
age was 4 hours, while the United 
States average was 5 hours and the 
recommended was 5 hours. General 
Education ranged from 6 hours to 
21 hours, with an average of 14 
hours as compared with 13 hours for 
the United States and 10 hours 
recommended. The total Education 
requirements were affected in the 
majority of cases by the state certifi- 
cate requirements. 

The lowest opportunity for Free 
Electives was 2 hours; the highest 
was 48 hours in the North Texas col- 
lege. However, the number of elec- 
tives in North Texas became reduced 
when the student met the require- 
ments of the best teaching certificate. 
The average amount of Free Elec- 
tives were 23 hours. This was con- 
siderably higher than the United 
States average of 17 hours and Dr. 
Graham's recommended curriculum 
of 14 hours. The total average num- 
ber of hours for graduation was 128 
hours as compared with 130 hours 
for the United States and 128 hours 
recommended. The total ranged 
from 120 hours to 139 hours. 

Summarizing these comparisons, 
one can see that, as compared with 
the United States, the South was low 
in Liberal Arts, Commerce, Business 
Education, and Student Teaching, 
and it was high in General Education 
and Free Electives. As compared 
with the recommended curriculum, 
the South was low in Social Science, 
Commerce, Student Teaching, and 
especially in Business Education, and 
it was high in General Education and 
Free Electives. From this it is evi- 
dent that there is a need for improve- 
ment in the amount of Business Edu- 
cation work offered. The study in- 
dicates that the time for Business 
Education could best be taken from 
General Education and Free Elec- 
tives. 


Subject Matter Requirements 


Having first determined the gen- 
eral classification of requirements, 
one’s interest logically turns to the 
detailed subject matter required un- 
der each classification. A _ great 
variety of subjects made up the com- 
plete list of the twelve schools. From 
this complete list those subjects were 
relisted which were found common 
in at least six of the schools. This 
common list is given on this page. 
The semester hours are the ones 
which seemed to be most representa- 
tive; in most cases this number was 
the median, but in a few cases the 
hour of highest frequency was found 
to be more representative. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE CURRICULUM OF 
THE SOUTH 


Semester Hours 


Liberal Arts 
English Composition ... 
English Literature ... 
General Psychology .. 
Physical Education 


28 


Social Science 


Commerce 

Economic Geography ....... 
Business English ............ 
Money and Banking.......... 
Office Practice and Manage- 


Business Education 7 
Methods of Teaching Business 


| Sm | | 


40 


Student Teaching 
In Business Subjects......... 4 4 


General Education 
Introduction to Education.... 3 
Educational Psychology ..... 3 
Principles of Secondary Edu- 


Since the primary weakness of the 
southern schools in preparing com- 
mercial teachers, as brought out in 
the comparison with Dr. Graham’s 
recommended curriculum, was found 
to be in Business Education, this 
classification was given additional 
study. It was found that the num- 
ber of Business Education courses 
available in the schools varied from 
0 in three schools to 10 in one school, 
the median being 3. The total num- 


to which the teacher may broaden his 
training. An attempt was made to 
count the semester hours offered in 
each school in Commerce, but owing 
to variances in classification, the re- 
sults can only be taken as indicative 
rather than exact. Commercial matli- 
ematics, commercial English, business 
psychology, and economic geography 
were among those subjects included 
under this classification, but prin- 
ciples of economics and economic his- 
tory were classified under Social 
Science. The Secretarial Scien e 
courses, which included shorthani, 
typewriting, secretarial training, a 
office practice and management, we-e 
listed separately. Work that ws 
offered only in the summer sessicn 
was not included. 

The semester hours in Busine s 
Content (excluding Secretarial Sc - 
ence) varied from 35 to 188, with an 
average of 114. The semester hours 
in Secretarial Science ranged fron 
0 to 27, with an average of 15. 


Commercial Teacher Training 


Certain general information was 
also found that had a bearing on 
commercial teacher training. 
seven of the twelve schools, the stu- 
dent preparing for commercial teach- 
ing registered in the College of Edu- 
cation, in two of the schools he regis- 
tered in the College of Commerce, 
and in the other two he was per- 
mitted to register in either. Seven 
of the schools had a College (or 
School) of Commerce. Eight of the 
schools offered a special curriculum 
in commercial teaching. None of 
these offered more than one com- 


RANK OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING FACILITIES IN TWELVE 
SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS—1933-1934 


Distribution of 


Business Secretarial Business Curriculum (a) 
Education Science Content 
Sem.Hr. Per 
Per Per Per Vari- Cent Rank 
Cent Cent Cent ance of 
of of from Highest Total 


of 
Sem. High- Sem. High- Sem. 


High- Recom- Recip- Per 


Institution Hours est Hours’ est Hours est mended rocal Cent Rank 
1. Bowling Green ....... 23 100 23 85 130 69 30 63 317 1 
12 52 12 44 175 93 19 100 289 2 
3. wend | 6 26 27 100 179 95 41 46 267 3 
Be Tees 2 9 24 89 149 79 58 33 210 4 
5. No. Carolina .... 9 39 18 67 42 22 46 41 169 5 
6. Virginia 5 22 22 81 35 19 42 45 167 6 
7. Arizona ... 8 35 17 63 63 34 56 34 166 7 
8. Texas SCW . 3 13 15 56 76 40 48 40 149 8 
9. Alabama .... 0 0 8 30 156 83 58 33 146 9 
10. North Texas 12 52 9 33 45 24 76 25 134 10 
0 0 0 0 188 100 62 31 131 11 
0 0 2 7 128 68 64 30 105 12 

7 15 114 50 


Source: Prepared from the catalogues of the institutions. 
a. Total variance, above and below, from Dr. Jessie Graham’s recommended curriculum. 


ber of semester hours of work of- 
fered in these schools varied from 0 
to 23, with a median between 5 and 
6. 

Since the subject matter back- 
ground of the commercial teacher is 
in Business Content courses, the num- 
ber and kind of these courses offered 
in the training school limit the extent 


mercial teacher training curriculum, 
but several suggested that the student 
elect subjects that best met his needs 
for specialization. Nine of these 
schools required a minor in connec- 
tion with commercial work. Social! 
Science was usually suggested or re- 
quired. 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Method of Attack 

It seems that the problem can 
be intelligently attacked by the 
following three logical steps: 

1. Segregation of students ac- 
cording to 1.Q. or A.Q. and 
preferably a combination of 
both, 

Intelligent selection of sub- 
ject matter. 


3. The appointment of a real 
teacher, a director of learn- 
ing, employing intelligent 
and scientific methods as 
contrasted with the much- 
evident classroom me- 
chanics. 


It is unfortunate for the classroom 
teacher in the system which makes no at- 
tempt to classify its students according to 
ability. It is evident, even to the neophyte 
in the teaching profession, that the success 
of any teaching plan, except the rarely 
used Dalton plan or project method, de- 
pends upon the homogeniety of the pupils 
to be taught. No teaching plan, regard- 
less of provisions for variations in men- 
tality, or what are commonly called in- 
dividual differences, can meet the needs 
of the bright as well as the dull. Suc- 
cess in teaching depends upon a_ plan 
modelled to fit a class, even a_hetero- 
geneous one. 

Absolute homogeniety in a class is im- 
possible. Individual instruction is prob- 
ably an example of absolute homogeniety 
and perhaps individual instruction would 
get the best results from these low I.Q.’s. 
The American system of mass education 
reduces this possibility. This would be 
too radical a step, consistent with economy 
and practice. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


Ability grouping can be used as a next 
best plan. To be sure there is a range 
between the highest and the lowest I.Q. 
or A.Q. even in a class arranged accord- 
ing to ability. It would be a smaller 
range than the chance of finding I.Q.’s 
of 77 to 156% in one class. Such hetero- 
geneity would frustrate almost any teach- 
ing plan. 

At this point it is necessary to caution 
the reader. There are much data avail- 
able which are contrary to the principle 
of homogeneous grouping. Much of the 
information available on this subject is 
based upon ability grouping in elementary 
grades. Secondary commercial education 
is in no way comparable with elementary 
education. Such studies must not be per- 
mitted to bias without intelligent observa- 
tion in the field of commercial education. 

As an illustration it might do well to 
cite a study made by Dr. A. V. Keliher of 
Columbia University. In summary to a 
scientific study * of homogeneous grouping 


3 Nichols, ‘Commercial Education in the High 
School,” page 24, states that “In a recent piece 
of research in which the I. Q.’s of over 3,000 
commercial pupils were considered, the lowest 

Q. was 77 and the highest 156.” 

“4™Critical Study of Homogeneous 
No. 452, Columbia University, page 
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The Problem of the Low 


by William M. Polishook 


Dedham High School 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Dr. Keliher says, “Therefore, the major 
conclusion is that homogeneous grouping 
is not desirable in our elementary schools.” 


Groupings in Commercial Classes 


Ability grouping has been advocated by 
leading commercial educators. It is advo- 
cated for commercial education because 
it is pedogogically reasonable to be a wiser 
= more intelligent approach to the prob- 
em. 

An age old question presents itself at 
this point—the question of the diploma. 
What shall we give these people when 
they have finished four years of this work 
on their own level? How shall we dif- 
ferentiate between these commercial stu- 
dents, and those who are potentially em- 
ployable? 

No man has written, taught, or telked 
more on this subject than Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education. To quote, 
“Divide the school-run of commercial 
pupils into two groups that might be 
designated as the ‘vocational’ and the ‘gen- 
eral.’ In the former group place all those 
who seem to be trainable and employable 
for the positions that are listed as the 
vocational objectives of commercial edu- 
cation.” Note that, having regard for the 
limitations of available means of reveal- 
ing and measuring aptitudes, interest, and 
abilities, the words seem to be, and not 
absolutely are trainable and employable 
are used. For some time to come, edu- 

cators must give many pupils the benefit 

of the doubt while safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the manifestly fit and unfit. With 
such a division the vocational group could 
be held to a high standard of achieve- 
ment, business requirements could be met, 
reasonably prompt and satisfactory em- 
ployment could be assured, and existing 
prejudices against high school business 
training could be broken down.” Upon 
graduation, Professor Nichols advocates 
that a distinction be made in the certificate 
of graduation. This plan will do much 
to prevent those who are not fit for em- 
ployment from getting work for which 
they are not qualified. 


It is not easy to suggest a single plan 
for grouping commercial students. The 
plan advocated by Prof. Nichols can only 
be the superstructure of a homogeneous 
grouping in the early pre-vocational years. 
Many other plans are advocated. The 
I. Q. is a common one. I. Q. and A. Q. 
is another. Teachers’ judgments and 
marks are still others that are used in 
grouping students. 

A plan which can be advocated, safely, 
I believe, is the combination of the I. 
and A. Q. with a superstructure of voca- 
tional and non-vocational grouping. 

Ability grouping, according to I. Q. or 
A. Q., would be of inestimable value to 
teaching. Further segregation in terms 
of employability would be a positive step 
in the solution of our problem. Contrary 
to opinion, this would be an exemplifica- 
tion of true and intelligent democracy and 
probably far more effective than our pres- 
ent matriculation awards. 


|. Q., Part Il 


Selection of Subject Matter 


The second step, the selection of proper 
subject matter, seems very difficult to ac- 
complish at the present time. The job ot 
the teacher is to direct the learning of 
pupils, and in the role of teacher, with 
its manifold duties, even the able and ex- 
perienced is burdened. To ask the teacher 
to prepare subject matter for her students 
may be asking too much. But the teacher 
of today should be expected to be a di- 
rector of learning. 

There is a scarcity of suitable subject 
matter. This lack of subject matter writ- 
ten specifically for the less able, is prob- 
ably only temporary as a demand for this 
kind of material would bring on a flood ot 
it. Many men and women have seen the 
need and are already at work in this field. 
Herein lies an opportunity for ambitious 
authors. 


The present lack of teaching materials 
is no excuse for inactivity. The teacher 
can use available materials. The teacher 
can select materials and collect data. The 
teacher can carry on. 


An Experiment 


That something can be done now is evi- 
denced by the activities of a commercial 
department ° in a suburban town near Bos- 
ton. This commercial department has 
been able, successfully, I believe, to use 
available texts, carefully combed for ma- 
terials that were believed to be within the 
ability of the low I. Q. The appliance or 
office practice department has been gener- 
ously used for the duplication of new ma- 
terials and problems to meet the needs of 
the “new deal” for the so-called low I. Q. 
The work of this school is in an experi- 
mental stage. Thus far, fewer failures 
are in evidence, discipline is better, and 
probably for the first time, most of these 
low I. Q.’s are tasting the satisfaction of 
success. School is becoming a pleasant 
place to stay in, rather than an institution 
which seems designed to force upon them 
impossible tasks and failing grades. 

It may be said emphatically and with- 
out reservation that the cry of inadequate 
teaching material is simply an alibi for 
the lazy. 


Available Textbooks 


One new bookkeeping textbook has re- 
cently been placed on the market which 
has been written exclusively for the lower 
strata. Another is in the process of pub- 
lication. Many of the Junior Business 
Training texts have been simplified for 
use with poorer classes and the approach 
in many of the new texts has been modi- 
fied to meet the changing times. Mate- 
rial is available and more will be avail- 
able. For the teachers who cannot find 
suitable materials, there remains only to 
be said, “Look.” The field does not lack 
textbooks. If anything it lacks their in- 
telligent use. 

In bookkeeping there is a widespread 
use of particular “approaches” in the 
teaching of the subject. Many schools use 
the so-called “balance sheet” attack, some 
the journal, the account, and some the 
debit and credit. In dealing with this 
problem of the low I. Q., one thing is 


5 Dedham High School, Dedham, Mass. 
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evident. The balance sheet approach, 
often called the “reasoning approach,” is 
not suitable for the low I. Q. The balance 
sheet approach presupposes ability to rea- 
son abstractly. Low |. Q.’s have not the 
ability to reason abstractly. They think 
concretely. The use of the same text- 
books for all groups is poor pedagogy. 
Two or three different books selected be- 
cause they are best suited for the group 
that will use them is the evident solution 
to this problem. Favoritism to book, ap- 
proach, or publisher must be abandoned 
in order to get the best teaching material. 


Appropriate Methods 


The third step in this attempt to de- 
mocratize education by giving the lower 
strata their chance, is the teaching method. 

It may not require special methods to 
insure good results with bright young peo- 
ple. They often learn in spite of method. 
Method, really a facilitating device, is im- 
portant, however, in teaching the low I. Q. 

Method varies with teachers. It may be 
safely stated that any intelligent and sci- 
entific method should serve this less for- 
tunate group. Not much improvement can 
be made in the “test, teach, test, reteach 
and then test again” method. Not much 
improvement need be made in it, but this 
method or a modification of it should be 
used. 

There is no more helpful teaching de- 
vice than a test. In most instances, it is 
used as a means of grading. Tests as 
teaching devices have no equal. In teach- 
ing the low I. Q. group, tests should be 
designed for diagnostic purposes. No ef- 
fective teaching can be done unless weak- 
nesses are discovered; good tests should 
reveal them. KReteaching and drill can 
then be done intelligently. Testing again 
and even reteaching may be necessary. 
The teacher must always keep in mind 
that such pupils learn slowly. Testing 
should be final only when it shows satis- 
factory achievement. 

This “test, teach, test, reteach and test 
again” method often seems confusing. It 
is commonly asserted that there is too 
much testing and not enough teaching. On 
the face of it, it seems so. The first 
“test” is to determine what is already 
known by the student and of course, by 
the same token, what he does not know. 
This test may act as a basis for teaching 
and also as a basis for measuring prog- 
ress made as a result of teaching. The 
second test is to see how effective the 
teaching was and to determine what was 
not learued or what was poorly taught. 
Reteaching of these elements should pre- 
pare the student for the final or mastery 
test. It may even be necessary to go back 
again. The teacher can well afford to 
spend time with these poor students. 

The new-type test is most useful for di- 
agnostic purposes. A teacher who cannot 
or does not construct short new-type tests 
is losing the use of an excellent teaching 
device. These short new-type tests may 
be used for grading, though longer tests 
are more advisable. 

It is evident then, that the teacher must 
teach, literally. Here is a challenge to 
the ability of the classroom teacher. 

Aside from this liberal use of testing 
for teaching purposes, there seem to be no 
additional improvements to be recom- 
mended over the classroom methods now 
being advocated by competent educators. 


6 Mastery formula of H. C. Morrison in ‘The 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School.” 
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The scientific methods which are now 
being advocated can be used satisfactorily 
tor the low I. Q 


Motivation 


However, even this elaborate test 
method may be of no avail. The low 
I. Q. must make progress by easy stages. 
There must be no hurry. Frequent mile- 
stones of progress should be set up. These 
stopping places will afford a chance to 
check-up on progress; and if necessary a 
good place from which to go back. Under 
such a plan, there can be no doubt that 
these low I. Q.’s will meet with some suc- 
cess. This success, small as it may be, 
will act as motivation and the habit of 
success will be of great aid in the teach- 
ing of these people. Other special moti- 
vation might be employed. There can be 
competition among themselves. There can 
be prizes and privileges for good work. 
These people can and must be motivated. 
It is the duty of the teacher to experiment 
until a suitable method is found. 

A bookkeeping teacher who has a low 

Q. group reports that he spends the 
first ten minutes of each class period on 
rapid calculations of the most elementary 
type. Simple addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division is stressed. Con- 
tests are held; row against row, students 
against teacher, etc. The winner gets a 
mark beside his name on the board, even 
the teacher. A certain number of such 
marks represent an extra grade to be aver- 
aged into the final report card rank. This 
teacher has found that one of the poorest 
of his division has received many marks, 
and this bit of success has helped to make 
his bored existence more pleasant and 
may have been somewhat of an incentive 
to work. This particular student does 
bookkeeping problems so that he will have 
a chance to add the columns and _ thus 
show fis superiority. Other methods 
could be cited. 


The problem of the drop-out who must 
now remain in school is not as acute as 
might be expected. A psychological fac- 
tor, the inevitableness of the thing, has 
set their hithertofore restless and fretting 


minds at ease. They no longer want to 
go. Many have experienced, and surely 
all know, the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment. This group will soon adjust itself 
and the students will exert their energy 
to their work and fit themselves into the 
educational places which are rightfully 
theirs. In a short time, if not already, 
the drop-out problem will probably be only 
of historical significance. 


In Summary 


The following statements seem to 

“clinch” the points about which the prob- 

lem of the low I. Q. is centered: 

1. Increased enrollment is inevitable. 

2. The commercial department will bear 
the brunt of this increase in student 
numbers. 

3. The problem seems to center around 

the low I. Q. because it is this group 

that has been neglected and pushed 
out of school at an early age. 

. The low I. Q. can be taught. 

. Not all of the poor students are neces- 

sarily of the low I. Q. 

. Ability grouping is the first step. 

. Certification should differentiate be- 
= the employable and non-employ- 
able. 

8. New teaching materials for this group 
should engender a well-planned test- 
ing program, particularly in diagnostic 
testing. 

9. The present increase in enrollment of 
students, first thought of as an inferior 
student problem, is a myth. 

10. The drop-out will find and is finding 
his niche in the educational scheme 
and will put his energies to his school 
work with greater interest and fervor. 
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AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


We all are familiar with the fact that advertising pays the advertiser. 


The fact 


that so many of the most successful firms in the country are advertisers fully persuades 


us that it is good business to advertise. 


But we who read advertising are not so 


continually mindful of the fact that the time spent in reading advertising pays us greater 


dividends than almost any investment we make. 
Because of the information that is dispensed through adver- 


that affects our interests. 


It keeps us informed on everything 


tising, buyers know what makes for service and satisfaction in goods quite as well as 


do the manufacturers. 


It makes it possible for the reliable makers and sellers of goods 


to get together with careful buyers to mutual advantage. 


Our advertisers give you information, not so much on the particular products they 
manufacture and sell, but in the spirit of enabling you to know what goes to make up 


merit in their lines. 


interests are best served by inspiring an appreciation of merit. 


As creators and dispensers of the best, they know that their 


You'll find that your 


interests as a buyer will be splendidly safeguarded by reading the sales messages of our 
advertisers and getting in touch with them or their accredited representatives on your 


requirements. 


Our subscribers compliment us on the fact that they find our news and editorial 
sections good reading. We believe that all will find our advertising section equally good 


and profitable reading. 
your careful attention? 


Why not make it a point to give these advertising messages 
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Commercial Education Germany 


Deutsche Arbeitsfront 


T the present time the most im- 
commercial educational 
work would seem to be that carried 
on by the “Deutsche Arbeitsfront.” 
This organization may need some 
explanation. Shortly after the Na- 
tional Socialist Party through Adolf 
Hitler assumed office all the Ger- 
man labor union organizations were 
dissolved. After this dissolution, 
the ‘‘Arbeitsfront’”’ was organized to 
take the place of these organizations, 
as well as to do other things for the 
German people. This organization 
is something separate and apart from 
the German government. However, 
since its operation is in the hands 
of the National Socialists, the party 
which controls the government and 
the only party in Germany, it is in 
all but name a part of the existing 
government. This, too, would seem 
to explain its general acceptance and 
the success so far attending its de- 
velopment. 

Any one who works and is not a 
member of some other group which 
precludes membership in this one, 
such as government employees and 
farmers, may (actually is expected) 
to join the “Arbeitsfront.” How 
true this is may be seen from a re- 
cent report issued (1935) by that 
organization’. This report gives the 
membership as 23,000,000 people, a 
figure which is said to represent 
90 per cent of those eligible to join. 
This number is well distributed over 
the entire country. Membership fees, 
while not large for most persons, 
are based on earnings and range 
from 60 pfennigs a month for those 
with earnings up to RM40. a month 
(24c :$16. per cent exchange of 
roughly 40c) to RM12. a month for 
those earning over RM740. a month 
($4.80 :$300). The fees are said to 
amount to about one-half of what 
was formerly paid by members of 
labor unions. They are deducted, in 
many cases, by employers from the 
weekly or monthly pay-checks of 
their employees. 

Small as the payments are be- 
cause of the large membership, 
RM200,000,000 were collected and 
spent during a recent year. 

These expenditures are more im- 
portant than the amount would seem 
to indicate since government, busi- 
ness, schools, railroads, and employ- 
ers cooperate to stretch them much 
farther than they would ordinarily 
go. 


+ Rechenschaftsbericht, der Deutschen Arbeits- 
front, 1935. 
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by Louis Bader, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Marketing 


School of Commerce, Accounts & Finance 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: This article is 
continued from the previous issue 
of this Journal. 


Objectives and Educational 
Activities 


The stated general purpose of the 
“Arbeitsfront” is to unite all Ger- 
mans engaged in creative work, in- 
to a group, which includes employees, 
employers, and certain professional 
workers. By creative work is meant 
all productive activity other than that 
of fields which are proscribed. How 
it attempts to accomplish its pur- 
pose may be noted from its expendi- 
tures. 

The expenditures of interest to us 
are those for periodicals and educa- 
tion. For these purposes nearly 
RM48,000,000 were spent. The 
periodicals are published in large 
part tor the benefit of those taking 
the occupational courses®. They 
supplement the study of the students 
as provided for by the occupational 
education and they are also of in- 
terest to the young German business 
man because of the general and his- 
torical materials pertaining to busi- 
ness found in them. 

The occupational courses of study 
should be of considerable interest 
to American educators. The sum al- 
lotted for this work as shown above 
is not the whole amount spent for 
these courses. Those taking them 
are charged small amounts ranging 
from $1.20 to $4.00 unless because 
of unemployment the student is ab- 
solutely without funds. In such cases 
the courses are given gratis. 

The courses are given mostly at 
night and in probably every city of 
any size. Some, particularly those 
dealing with agricultural and allied 
subjects, are given in small villages. 
They cover every kind of occupation 
worth while engaging in for a living. 
In the commercial field many of the 
courses of the secondary school are 
duplicated and many others such as 
advertising, window dressing, and 
banking and insurance in all their 


*> As an example, Blatter fiir junge Kaufleute. 


forms, are given. The idea animat- 
ing the educational activities of the 
“Arbeitsfront” is to offer training 
to young people particularly to en- 
able them to improve their earning 
capacity, and to offer to older peo- 
ple the opportunity to retrain them- 
selves because of changing produc- 
tion and methods: for example, 
training workers in steel products 
to earn a living in the new and sup- 
planting aluminum industry. 

The growth of this particular 
phase of educational effort in Ger- 
many may be seen from the follow- 
ing statistics’: In February, 1934, 
there were 8,820 courses being of- 
fered by this organization with an 
enrollment of 56,000 students. By 
December, 1934, the number of 
courses had increased to 14,350 with 
282,000 students. 

The courses range in time from 
eight to twenty evening meetings of 
one and one-half hours each. In 
the Stuttgart Division of the “Ar- 
beitsfront,” the occupational educa- 
tional section offered courses for 
more than fourteen major groups of 
occupational activity. The faculty 
of one of these groups, the merchant 
section, offered to men preparing 
for merchandising over ninety 
courses in the following subjects: 


Arithmetic, general French 
Arithmetic, business Italian 
Bookkeeping, all forms Spanish 


Bookkeeping, machine 


Sookkeeping, specific 


Food-stuffs 


business M 
Transportation money and exchange 
Textiles, manufacturing (etman 
Leatherwares Drinks 
Household utensils Credit 
Business Statistics Exporting 
Writing and lettering Shorthand 
Paper and office supplies Typewriting 
Business organization Marketing 
»*sychology 
Advertising — 
Window dressing ang 
Art Financing 
Foreign languages Insurance 
English Buying 


In the Miinchen section a bulletin‘ 
.of sixty-four pages was issued to 
describe all of the courses and lec- 
tures given for the half-year 1934- 
1935 to those interested in commerce 
and industry. Some of them were 
special preparation courses for the 
Chamber of Commerce examinations 
for merchant assistant. 

The “‘Arbeitsfront” will give any 
desired practical course in a com- 
mercial, industrial, or agricultural 
subject provided not less than twenty 
people make application for such a 
Rechenschaftsbericht, op. cit., p. 


14, 
7 Lehrginge Fachvortrége, Deutsche, Arbeits- 
front, Munchen, 1934. 
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course and agree to attend it. The 
courses are as practical as it is pos- 
sible for those in charge to make 
them. Some of the officials claim that 
they are so practical that the formal 
schools referred to before cannot 
give them. How practical they are 
may be seen from the following de- 
scription of part of the training 
given to those who wish to become 
office workers. 


A “Practice” Firm 


In connection with commercial ed- 
ucation someone in Germany invent- 
ed the scheme of having students 
practice in imaginary firms through 
which business is carried on just as 
though these firms were regular 
business concerns, the only thing 
lacking in these operations being 
actual merchandise. There are now, 
it is said, over 5,000 such small prac- 
tice firms scattered all over the 
world. The students in one school 
will form one such firm, elect of- 
ficers or partners, set up a complete- 
ly equipped and manned office down 
to a mail clerk and begin to carry 
on business transactions both for the 
export and domestic trades. Books 
of account are kept, correspondence 
is carried on, imaginary purchases, 
sales, and shipments are made, and 
at the end of a period of time the 
books of this imaginary concern are 
balanced and the imaginary profit or 
loss is distributed among the owners 
or stockholders. 

Through such a device, the trans- 
actions are always under review and 
subject to the criticism of the in- 
structors, students may receive a 
complete training in all the depart- 
ments of the commercial end of a 
business enterprise and discover 
what each one needs personally in 
the way of knowledge and _ person- 
ality for such employment. Such 
training may even develop executive 
ability. This is part of the educa- 
tional work of the “Arbeitsfront.” 
Such commercial practice, it is said, 
is not and cannot be given in the 
formal schools, although it is not 
clear just why they do not and can- 
not give such training. 

The educational program of the 
“Arbeitsfront” is, of course, not new 
either in Germany or the United 
States. What is new for Germany, 
however, is the extent, the complete- 
ness, and the systematic way it is 
now being done for the whole coun- 
try. Never before, apparently, has 
occupational education been carried 
on, semi-officially, on so large a scale 
either there or anywhere else. Un- 
der one direction it is being done for 
the whole country so thoroughly and 
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seriously, that eventually few can 
escape it. 


University Schools of Commerce 


Curiously enough, while commer- 
cial education is being highly devel- 
oped by the lower schools and more 
particularly the “Arbeitsfront,” the 
university schools of commerce, and 
for that matter even the universities, 
do not seem to be as favorably re- 
garded by either the government or 
people, and they may suffer from a 
retrograde movement which, in turn, 
may work out to the disadvantage 
of Germany. While Handels and 
Hohere Handelsschiile are numbered 
in the hundreds and students are 
flocking to them by the thousands, 
and the ‘“‘Arbeitsfront” is developing 
courses in the thousands and en- 
couraging students by the hundreds 
of thousands to attend them, the 
number of universities has not in- 
creased, and the number of students 
permitted to attend them has been 
sharply restricted. In Minchen, for 
example, 5,000 students were in at- 
tendance at the University in 1925, 
but by 1935 the number had de- 
creased to 1,800%. This policy of 
restriction may be changed any 


SGiven orally to the writer by one of the 
officials of the Hochschule. See report New York 
Times, September 22, 1935. Students in uni- 
versities dropped from 130,000 in 1932 to 77,000 
in 1935, a recovery from inflation in higher edu- 
cation (?). 


time so that when it is to the ad- 
vantage of the government to in- 
crease the number it probably will 
be done. 

It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that, unlike the other schools 
previously described, the curricula 
in the approximately ten Hochschiile 
offering business courses were not 
uniform. But beginning with tie 
fall of 1935 these curricula, by or- 
der of the Reich government, were 
to be uniform. The decree issued? 
respecting the teaching of National 
Socialist propaganda, i.e., Nazi econ- 
omics and sociology in the lower 
schools, would suggest that the 
change to be made in the university 
curriculum will be of the same kind. 
National Socialist economics aid 
sociology will be made a part of the 
University curriculum just 
what and how much will be taught 
will be prescribed in the regulations. 
Otherwise the curriculum is likely 
to remain as before. Since, however, 
nothing may be taught in other 
courses that contravenes “national 
political instruction,’ situation 
arises in German university instruc- 
tion that is not pleasant to contem- 
plate—‘‘lehrfreiheit” and “lehnfrei- 
heit” would seem to have fled from 
German education. 


* Reported in New York Times, September 2), 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 


(Continued from page 8) 


Separating the Sheep 
From the Goats 


Why wouldn’t this be a good time for 
those responsible for high school com- 
mercial education to make a drive for the 
privilege of separating vocational and 
non-vocational business students when 
making next year’s schedule; or at least 
carrying these two groups in separate lists 
where it is not possible to form classes 
on the basis of ability grouping? 

If you ever wish to take full advantage 
of the results of the work being done by 
the Business Education Council, you will 
find it desirable to make such a separa- 
tion as is proposed whenever it becomes 
apparent that certain pupils are poten- 
tially trainable for available types of of- 
fice work covered by the Council’s tests 
and that certain other pupils are not. The 
former should be listed as vocational stu- 
dents; the latter should not be so listed. 

By such a separation as is proposed, a 
better job of training can be done with 
each group. More and better vocational 
preparation can be given those who should 
be encouraged to go forward in prepara- 
tion for certain initial office and store 
jobs. More and better general education, 


consumer training, and vocational guid- 


ance can be given the other group. 
Why. not try at least a paper segrega- 


tion of these two groups? In making the 
division use all available criteria—eco- 
nomic status of pupil, school records in 
related subjects, personality, industry, 
prognostic tests, try-out experiences, 
terest tests, etc. Give the pupil the bene- 
fit of every reasonable doubt. Do not 
make the initial listing irrevocable; make 
crossover easy and natural when the de- 
sirability of such crossover is indicated 
by improvement in work done. Procure 
and keep a Personality Rating Schedule 
for each member of both groups, but be 
especially meticulous in keeping the sched- 
ules of vocational students. 

Mistakes will be made in any such seg- 
regation, but they will not be serious and 
they can be remedied. However bad they 
may be, they will do less harm to all 
persons concerned than is being done by 
the indiscriminate listing of all pupils as 
potentially trainable office and store work- 
ers, or even by listing all as non-voca- 
tional students to be taught from a con- 
sumer or personal utility viewpoint. 

Try this plan for a year at least. Thus 
will you be able to compile data that will 
go far toward convincing school authori- 
ties that interest, aptitude and ability are 
quite as important criteria for use in 
accepting or rejecting boys and girls for 
vocational business training as they are 
for use as a basis of selection for college 
preparatory classes. 
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A Commercial Teacher 


Writes of Methods 


by Irving Rosenblum 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A vast field of unexplored educational technique is spread before the 
commercial teacher who would experiment with visual aids. 


EVICES and methods for the 

improvement of instruction are 
welcomed by all progressive teachers. 
Every experienced teacher has ac- 
cumulated a store of pedagogic aids 
and techniques. Too few have di- 
vulged them to other than their im- 
mediate associates. Toward the dis- 
closure of such methods and devices 
in commercial subjects, this contri- 
bution is offered. It embraces experi- 
ences in accounting and related sub- 
jects. 


The Use of Films and Slides 


Very little has been done in th2 
field of visual instruction in account- 
ing. Several topics in that subject 
lend themselves ideally to such a 
method of presentation, Anyone who 
has taught the topic, “Closing the 
Ledger,” is familiar with the difficul- 
ties encountered not merely in pres- 
entation, but in preparation and ac- 
curacy of models. The topic is one of 
the most difficult in the course. 

In the customary class lesson, the 
task of writing the accounts on the 
blackboard is generally discharged 
by the best students. Tidy work, 
properly ruled, may require five or 
ten minutes of the lesson. To assure 
accuracy, the boardwork requires 
checking. If the board space is 
limited, another burden is intro- 
duced. If there is sufficient space, it 
may then be necessary to request 
the students to rotate in their seats 
in order to trace the accounts in 
their sequence around the room. 
This procedure must be repeated 
the next day or two to complete the 
lesson. Furthermore, a renewal of 
the entire blackboard preparation is 
required each time the topic is 
thoroughly reviewed or applied. 
Then, too, the review or applica- 
tion of closing entries is often 


neglected in order to provide more 
time for drill in recording. As a re- 
sult, many pupils retain, at best, a 
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hazy recollection of the procedure 
in summa;vizing the ledger. 

If it were possible to provide an 
economic method of instruction and 
review for the topic, better results 
could be obtained in the class room. 
Would a film lesson solve the prob- 
lem? Two films have been prepared 
by Mr. C. A. Gramet and the writer 
in an attempt to discover the answer. 


This Overhead Balopticon Permits the 


Teacher to Face the Class During the 
Lesson. 
The same material has also been 


prepared on slides, for the projection 
of which an overhead Balopticon 
may be used. 


Use of Colored Chalk and Pencil 


In the current method of teaching 
closing entries, the blackboard is 
essential. That method of presenting 
the subject may be made more ef- 


fective through the use of colored 
chalk. 

Attention is thus directed to a 
series of successive steps inducing 
the class to see the entries as links 
in the chain of proprietorship. As 
the board work progresses, the class 
follows each step by recording the 
entry in red pencil on ledger paper. 
The result is to give the students— 
particularly the duller ones—a self- 
prepared model to guide them 
through the maze of closing entries. 
This model is a very helpful refer- 
ence in drill exercises or corrective 
work. 


A Living Ledger 


In the daily task of keeping the 
bookkeeping record, pupils become 
more and more involved in abstract 
business proceedings. The repetition 
of the common transactions causes 
them to lose sight of the elementary 
concepts of the very things they are 
recording. To create an appreciation 
of the reality of the ledger record, it 
may be helpful to require an illus- 
trated ledger in the early lessons in 
elementary bookkeeping. Such a 
“Living Ledger” can be prepared by 
interpreting each account title with 
appropriate pictures selected from 
newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments or by sketches, if the pupil 
preters. 

This method will help pupils real- 
ize that the bookkeeping account, 
Cash, is an arithmetical story of 
money in its various forms, that 
“George Brown” and “John Cus- 
tomer” are human beings; that 
“Iexpense” includes postage stamps, 
cord, fuel and ink; that operating ex- 
penses (charged to Profit and Loss) 
consist of cancelled postage, ashes, 
depreciation on equipment, etc., and 
that the ledger account, Merchan- 
dise, is not a mere summary of 
monetary values but a record of 
salable goods. 


Further Use of Illustrations 


This illustrative process may be 
effectively applied in the field of 
commercial arithmetic. An illustrated 
mathematical problem has more vi- 
tality and meaning to students than 
the traditional verbal problem. The 
teaching of invoices or installment 
purchases may be dull and boring. 
But an application to a dispute about 
a restaurant check, or to travel, or 
the purchase of an automobile lends 
a motivating reality to the problem. 


Again, the illustrated problem may 
be utilized in the subject of advertis- 
ing. Practical problems involving the 
preparation of advertising copy have 
been prepared in mimeographed 
form by Mr. Joseph Siegel at John 
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Adams High School. He is planning 
to extend and improve his material 
in that subject. 


Another visual device that 


should be particularly useful in 


tion. Think of the saving in time 
and patience (for some _ teachers) 
that could be accomplished by sub- 
stituting the screen for the black- 
board in showing a Statement of 


The Opaque Projector Permits the Presentation of Opaque Objects 
(Photographs, Pages of a Book, etc.) Upon a Screen. 


commercial subjects is the opaque 
projector,.. Through its use, it should 
be possible to flash upon a screen 
specimens of accurate homework in 
stenography, accounting and other 
subjects, Similarly, common inaccur- 
acies might be exposed for correc- 


Profit and Loss, or pages of a 
ledger, or journal entries. Why not 
try it? 

It must be apparent that a vast 
field of unexplored educational tech- 
nique is spread before the commer- 
cial teacher who would experiment 
with visual aids. 


Notes and Drafts 


by Lucile Pixley 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota 


Teachers in many schools have come to 
dread the time in a course in business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, or junior business 
training, when the subject of promissory 
notes and commercial drafts arises. And 
many, many boys and girls graduate from 
high school, sometimes from college, and 
accept commercial positions with a rather 
vague idea as to the meaning, use, and 
importance of such papers. In reality this 
subject should be one of the simplest to 
discuss. May we suggest the following 
procedure for the classroom presentation. 

EXAMPLE 1: James Smith bought 
hardware from John Doe on May 1, to 
the amount of $600. Being unable to pay 
for the hardware, Mr. Smith immediately 
wrote a letter to Mr. Doe containing the 
following promise to pay: 


$600.00 Vermillion, South Dakota 


May 2, 1935. 
Mr. John Doe 
Sioux Falls 
South Dakota 


Dear Mr. Doe: 
One month after the above date I promise to 


no 
pay to you, John Doe, Six Hundred and —— 


Dollars, with interest at 6%, for the value received 
from the hardware bought from you. 


Very truly yours, 
James Smith 


Thus far, there is nothing complicated 
for the student. Every one can under- 
stand a simple letter containing a promise 
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to pay a sum of money owed—and re- 
member, nothing has been said about this 
being a note or a commercial form of 
paper of any sort or description. 

Next, the student is asked to cancel the 
unnecessary or superfluous words and 
expressions in the letter with the follow- 
ing result: 


$600.00 Vermillion, South Dakota 


May 2, 1935. 


One morth after —- ——— date I promise to 


no 

,» John Doe, Six Hundred and 
100 
value 


pay to 


Dollars, with interest at 6%, ——— 
received ——— 


James Smith. 


The result is the following simple prom- 
ise of James Smith to pay John Doe—a 
promissory (promise) note, with James 
Smith, the payer, and John Doe, the payee: 


$600.00 Vermillion, South Dakota 
May 2, 1935. 
One month after date I promise to pay to John Doe 
no 
Six Hundred and —— ................ Dollars 


With interest at 6%, value received. 
James Smith. 
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EXAMPLE 2: Michael Allen, living in 
Vermillion, South Dakota, bought from 
Richard Roe, living in Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., furniture to the amount of $750, on 
March 1, 1935. He was unable to pay at 
the time, and did not pay anything within 
the first month. Therefore, Richard Roe 
sent him the following letter. Since they 
were very good friends, he used the in- 
tormal style. 


Vermillion, South Dakota 
April 1, 1935. 


$750.00 


Dear Michael: 

Two months after this date will you pay to the 

Third National Bank, Vermillion, South Dakota 
Seven Hundred Fifty Dollars for the va!ue 
received from the furniture. 
Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
Richard Roe. 

To Michael Allen 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


At this point the instructor may quvs- 
tion the pupils as to who owes the money, 
who will pay the money, who will even- 
tually receive the money, what part is 
played by the third party, and why is no 
promise—as yet—involved. The next step 
is the same as that in the procedure fol- 
lowed in studying notes. Cancel all non- 
essential phrases and expressions with the 
following result: 


$750.00 Vermillion, South Dakota 
April 1, 1935. 

Two months after — date — — pay to the 

Third National Bank, Vermillion, South Dakota 


no 
. Dollars 


Seven Hundred Fifty and 
—— —— value received ——- ——. 


Richard Roe. 
To Michael Allen 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


And then the neater final result is ex- 
plained and illustrated as follows: 


Vermillion, South Dakota 
April 1, 1935. 


Two months after date pay to the 
Third National Bank, Vermillion, South Dakota 


$750.00 


no 
Seven Hundred Fifty and Dollars 
Value received. 


To Michael Allen 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Richard Roe. 


Step 2. But as yet the statement is only 
a request and no promise to pay has been 
made. However, when Michael Allen re- 
ceived the letter he, agreeing that pay- 
ment should be made, wrote across the 
face of the letter: “Accepted, April 3, 
1935,” and signed his name, making it 
indeed a promise—with the same obliga- 
tions as if he had signed a promissory 


note. 

Step 3. Who drew (wrote) the paper? 
Therefore, who is the drawer? Who is 
the drawee? Who will pay the money, 
the payer? To whom will the money be 
paid, the payee? Who will finally receive 
the money? What part does the third 
party play in the transaction? 

When these questions have been satis- 
factorily answered, the student should 
have clearly in mind the part which notes 
and drafts play in business relationships 
and transactions, and there should be no 
difficulty for the teacher in presentation. 
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A Practical Business Within the School 


It is needless to emphasize the 
value that may be derived from in- 
troducing a practical situation into 
the process of instruction. To pro- 
mote learning we must develop an 
atmosphere of realness, something 
that is within the immediate grasp of 
the student. When this has been 
accomplished the student develops 
an interest that inspires him to put 
forth that effort which will lead 
toward favorable development in the 
field of study. 

For the promotion of commercial 
instruction we have found a way of 
presenting such a situation in the 
Hamden High School. <A club has 
been organized under the title of 
“The Commercial Service Club.” A 
model office into which the principles 
and practices of a modern office have 
been brought has been established 
and it has been made adaptable to 
fulfill our particular needs. The 
stated purpose of the club is to ren- 
der to the school service involving 
techniques of a commercial nature. 

The following is a description of 
organization of the office (see also 
illustration of Organization Chart) : 


Qualifications for Membership 


Students desirous of membership in the 
Commercial Service Club make applica- 
tion to the teachers of commercial sub- 
jects. From the group of applicants are 
chosen those who have developed suffi- 
cient skill and desirable personality traits 
to make them capable of performing work 
of a desirable standard. If an applicant 
is rejected, he is advised in what respect 
he should improve in order to meet the 
necessary qualifications. | Teachers to 


whom service is being rendered are asked 
at various intervals to offer criticisms on 
the work of individual students. A sat- 
isfactory standard must be maintained or 
the student is dropped from the club un- 
til such time as he can prove himself 
worthy of reinstatement. 


by L L. Bethel 


Hamden High School 
Hamden, Connecticut 


Training in Special Techniques 

Practically all instructions are given in 
the regular classes. Students are asked 
to consult teachers of the subjects related 
to the work, when a difficulty arises. The 
teacher will frequently find the problem 
of sufficient importance to discuss it dur- 
ing the class period. Thus we have the 
activity developing outside the classroom 
and creating a desire to learn, and then 
returning to the class and enriching the 
subject matter presentation. 

There are a few instances, however, 
where special instruction must be given. 
Skill in the operation of a_ telephone 
switchboard must be attained before the 
responsibility for handling calls can be 
assumed. The school switchboard does 
not present a favorable situation for se- 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE CLUB 
Organization Chart 


Faculty Sponsor 


Office Manager 


Assistant 
Office Manager 


curing this fundamental skill. For this 
reason arrangements have been made with 
the local telephone company whereby they 
agree to train the students on their prac- 
tice boards. There they are able to set 
up every type of possible situation with 
which the operator would be confronted. 
Fundamental skill can be attained much 
more quickly because of the rapidity with 
which these situations can be presented. 
A student spends two full days at the 
company’s practice board. 


Club Meetings 


The club meets once a week at the 
regular activity period at which time pro- 
grams are presented of a nature that 
would be of interest to the group. Of- 
fice managers from various offices in the 
city are asked to talk, machine demonstra- 
tions are given, books relating to the de- 
velopment of the office worker are re- 
viewed, and topics relative to the im- 
provement of service are discussed. 


General Office Procedure 
The request for service 


Teachers and administrators are sup- 
plied with requisition forms (see illustra- 
tion of Requisition for Student Serv- 
ice). The requisition is sent to the 
Commercial Service Office during the last 
period of the day. The office manager 
estimates the length of time necessary for 
the completion of the work and the date 
when it will be completed by referring 
to the control chart (see illustration of 
Department Control). This chart shows 
the advance assignment of each worker 
in terms of working time. The use of 
such a chart enables the office manager 
to make a more accurate estimate of the 
date of completion and permits the equal- 
ization of work among the office force. 
A notice of acknowledgement (see illus- 
tration) is returned to the person mak- 
ing the request. A duplicate of this no- 
tice is placed in a tickler file under the 
date when the work is due to be com- 
pleted. The requisition is placed in the 
file folder of the student to whom th» 
work has been assigned. 
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Approval 

Control of work completed 

The student returns the completed 
work to the office manager who carefully 
checks it to see that it has been accu- 
rately performed according to directions. 
A copy is sent to the faculty sponsor 
who indicates his approval by signing the 
copy and returning it. the work is 
not approved the student is asked to do 


REQUISITION FOR STUDENT SERVICE 


Duplicating Service 


2. Number of pages in copy..............- 
3. Work must be completed not later 


. Number of copies needed..............+.-. 
. Remarks: Please insert any special in- 
structions. Oral instructions will not be 
considered. 


. Do you wish stencil filed for future 
Secretarial or Clerical Service 


. Number of students needed.............. 
. Nature of work to be performed......... 


. When may student interview you for 
5.45 4500 40005 (Hour) 


. Services will be required from ainaibawae 


it over and a notice of non-approval is 
sent to each of the commercial teachers. 
After two non-approvals within a month 
the student is called into consultation by 
the sponsor. A third instance automati- 
cally suspends him from the club. 

When the work has been approved, the 
notice of acknowledgment is taken from 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE CLUB 
NOTICE OF ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


File No....... Requisition No....... 
Requisition received from: 


Name of Student 


Office Manager 


the tickler file and attached to the requi- 
sition which the student has returned with 
the completed work. The material is sent 
to the person who requested it. His ap- 
proval is indicated on the requisition and 
the requisition returned to the office for 
filing. 

If work is not completed on the date 
promised, the notice is taken from the 
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tickler file and sent to the sponsor who 
follows the same procedure as in the 
case of work not approved. 


Daily Report of Work Completed 


Each student submits a daily report on 
work completed (see illustration of Stu- 
dent’s Report). These are recorded on 
the report of the office manager to the 
faculty sponsor (see illustration of Office 
Manager’s Record). ° 


Scheduling of Students 


Each student is scheduled for a mini- 
mum of three periods ner week. If a 
student is doing private secretarial work, 


the minimum is exceeded at the choice 
of the student. In many instances the 
student is so interested in gaining ap- 
proval that he may obligate himself to 
so much time that other activities of the 
school are eliminated. The faculty spon- 
sor must strive to regulate the time con- 
sumed. 


Appraisal and Corrective Procedures 


The faculty sponsor assumes full re- 
sponsibility for transfer of a student to 
a position of greater responsibility. Stu- 
dents are first scheduled for either a po- 
sition as desk clerk or in the duplication 
department. He spends a minimum of 
ten weeks in each of these departments 


DEPARTMENT CONTROL 


Student Period Monda Tuesda 
y sday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


STUDENT’S REPORT 


Kind of Work 


Mimeographing ........ 


OFFICE RECORD 


Daily 


Name of Student Class 


For 
of work whom done 


Am’t Time Remarks 
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before becoming eligible for promotion. 
At the end of such period he is given 
a “try-out” by the faculty sponsor. This 
work is of a secretarial or clerical na- 
ture depending upon the interest and 
training of the student. It should be 
work that will be similar to that which 
the student will be called upon to do if 
placed in the secretarial or clerical divi- 
sions. This enables the sponsor to have 
personal contact with the students and 
at the same time receive assistance in his 
own work. He, of course, is at a dis- 
adv antage in that he is constantly “break- 
ing in” a new secretary or clerk. When 
a degree of efficiency is reached, he must 
give the student up to render service to 
someone else. 

Teachers and administrators are asked 
to make periodical reports on students 
who are performing secretarial or clerical 
work under their supervision. A report 
blank is furnished for this purpose (sce 
illustration of Rating Chart). The spon- 


more definite means of appraising his 
work probable future success. 
Through our contact with office and per- 
sonnel managers we are attempting to 
build a placement service. At the pres- 
ent time we are, of course, handicapped 
by the scarcity of available positions. 
We do feel that we can more adequately 
recommend a student, however, through 
our observation of his handling of indi- 
vidual responsibilities. Our recommen- 
dation should mean more to prospective 
employers who have had little faith in 
our mathematical system of evaluating 
student accomplishment. 


What Does It Mean to the School in 
General? 


The school is a business and would do 
well to adopt more of the efficient pro- 
cedures of other businesses. Teachers 
are admittedly poor business people. The 
majority of them do not realize that a 


RATING CHART 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE CLUB 
SECRETARIES 


The sponsors of the Commercial Service Club are interested in obtaining your criticism 


of the student secretary whose service you have received. 
The information will be used 
favorable development of the student and more efficient service to you. 


sidered confidential. 


All criticisms will be con- 
in an attempt to promote a more 
It is only through 


your cooperation that we will be able to accomplish the results for which this club has 


been organized. 


Please fill in the form given below in accordance with your observations and place it 


in my box in the office. 


Technical Skill 
(Rate only in those skills in which service has been received) 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Filing 
Clerical Service 

Personal Qualities 


Average 


Accuracy—The development of a finished | | 


product 
Orderliness—System, neatness 
Ability to follow directions 
Responsibility 
Tact—Getting along with other people 
Ambition—Striving to gain approval 
Initiative—Resourcefulness 
Punctuality—Promptness 
Unselfishness—Ideals of service.. 
Alertness 
Poise 
Cheerfulness 


Common Sense Judgment 
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sor observes the student at work and 
consults with him for the purpose of im- 
provement. 


The Report of the Student Secretary 


This report is an account of duties per- 
formed and the experiences encountered. 
Each secretary meets with unexpected 
situations which calls upon his initiative 
and resourcefulness. An account of these 
situations and how they were dealt with 
furnish valuable topics for discussion. In 
addition to the value other students may 
obtain from the report, the student re- 
porting his experiences fixes his obliga- 
tions and responsibilities more firmly in 
his mind. 


What Does It Mean to the Student? 


The student approaches the situation as 
an opportunity for experience that will 
better train him for his chosen work. It 
affords him an opportunity to render serv- 
ice that will in turn give him individual 
attention and approval. The desire to 
gain approval! drives him on to a higher 
degree of accomplishment. 

A student feels that the teacher has a 
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little planning will greatly reduce the 
amount of time necessary for the per- 
formance of routine tasks which fre- 
quently form the disturbing element in 
the many and various duties assigned. 
The Commercial Service Club gladly as- 
sumes the responsibility for such plan- 
ning. 


Improvement of instruction is made 
possible through the duplication of teach- 
ing materials, and assistance in research 
studies. Most schools perform such serv- 
ices in a limited way through the regu- 
lar classes of the commercial department 
or through the assistance of the adminis- 
trative office force. Either method inter- 
rupts the regular planned procedure, 
much to the distress of those concerned. 
The work is often poorly done, chiefly 
because there is no planned procedure. 
Our duplication department alone turns 
out an average of thirty stencils and 
master copies per day. Radio talks, stu- 
dent reports, reading lists, study guides, 
graphs, maps and posters are among the 
many teaching materials duplicated. 


The administrative offices can be or- 
ganized as an office should be, because a 


secretarial and clerical force is available 
and anxious for the opportunity to be of 
service 


Gaining the Cooperation of Teach- 
ers and Administrative Staff 


Such a plan as has been described 
will meet with difficulty and probable 
failure unless teachers realize the 
value of the organization and the 
assistance it may be to them. The 
purposes of the club must be clearly 
cutlined. Teachers must realize 
that the primary purpose is for the 
development of the student. Unless 
definite regulations are established 
and closely adhered to, the complete 
organization will be disrupted and 
imposed upon. Completion of work 
will be expected upon a few hours’ 
notice, students will be expected to 
stay after school, a few teachers will 
monopolize the services offered 
through excessive demands, and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction on the part of 
student and teacher will result. 


To avoid such difficulties we con- 
vinced the principal of the school of 
the value of the organization and the 
necessity of definite routine pro- 
cedures. We received his approval 
of a faculty meeting given over en- 
tirely for the promotion of this atti- 
tude on the part of teachers. Each 
member of the staff was given a copy 
of the purposes and regulations of 
the organization and a statement of 
their obligations in connection with 
it. It is essential that the organiza- 
tion and procedure be well planned 
in advance. Start with a small 
group of carefully selected students 
offering limited service and gradu- 
ally expand as the efficiency of the 
office increases. 


The Radio, the Press and the 
Motion Picture in the School 


Information about the use of the radio, 
the press, and the motion picture in the 
classroom, is available to teachers monthly 
(except July, August, September and Oc- 
tober) in the form of “The News Letter,” 
published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Sight-Saving Study in Typewriting 


A bulletin with the above title has been 
recently published in revised form by the 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

It contains a course of study for teach- 
ing typewriting to fourth-grade children 
in sight-saving classes. The instruction 
is individualized to a large extent, and is 
oral, without the use of copy materials. 

It can be obtained for twenty-fiye cents 
from the Bureau of Publications, Board 
of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Central Association Convention 


The members of the Central Commer- 
cial Teachers Association held their 31st 
annual convention May 7, 8 and 9 at the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, under the 
leadership of O. M. Correll, president of 
the Association for the past year. 

Some of the prominent speakers were 
Dr. Frank L. Eversull, President of Hu- 
ron College; J. Raymond Schutz, Univer- 
sity of Indiana; Carroll R. Reed, Super- 
intendent, Minneapolis Public Schools; 
Paul H. Carlson, Director of Commerce, 
Whitewater Teachers College; and W. A. 
Ziegler, Research Bureau, Vocational 
Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis. 

The program of the convention included 
round-table discussions, teaching demon- 
strations, office-machine displays in charge 
of skilled operators, the annual banquet, 
and a prize program of entertainment. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: A. R. Beard, National 


A. R. Beard 


Business School, Sioux City, Iowa, Presi- 
dent; Mary M. Gallagher, Gallagher 
School of Kankakee, Kankakee, Illinois, 
Vice President; Dorothy Hamilton, Ham- 
ilton School of Commerce, Mason City, 
lowa, Secretary; and Margaret Daven- 
port, Capitol City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Treasurer. 

The membership of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association embraces 
the states of Iowa, Illinois, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Kansas and Minnesota. 


New York City Association 


The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity 
eleventh semi-annual convention was held 
at Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
on May 23. The purpose of this meeting, 
following the plan initiated at the fall 
meeting, was to give teachers concrete 
examples by expert classroom demonstra- 
tions of the methods by which teachers 
of business subjects may use the many 
objective teaching devices available to 
them 
The presentation of demonstrations and 
discussion of lessons in section meetings 
followed the general meeting, in the 
morning. Meetings were held by the fol- 
lowing groups: Accounting and Commer- 
cial Law ‘Teachers’ Association, Eco- 
nomics Teachers’ Association of New 
York, Pitman Commercial Teachers’ As- 
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sociation, Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Advertising and Salesmanship 
Section, Symposium by Commercial Art 
Section, and the Private Commercial 
Schools Section. 

After a luncheon and dance the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming 
year at the business meeting: 


President, John V. Walsh. Chairman, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Morris High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Emanuel Saxe, Instructor in 
Accounting, College of the City of New York. 

2nd Vice-President, Margaret E. McGuire, 
Head of Accounting Department, Bay Ridge 
High amare Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Editor, Jacob S. Orleans, Asistant Pro- 
fessor of ices. College of the City of 

vew York. 

Secretary, Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson, ——— 
Washington High School, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Henry Smithline. Chairman, Ac- 
counting Department, Grover te ‘High 
School, Ridgewood, Long Island, N. 

Members-at- large of Executive 
Simon J. Jason, Administrative Assistant, Wal- 
ton High School, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, Associate Professor of 
Education, New York University, New York, 
N. Y.; and Mrs. Etta Fowler, Head of Secre- 
ae Department, Haaren High School, New 

ork, 


Indiana Conference 


The School of Business Administration 
of Indiana University has scheduled its 
first Commercial Teachers’ Conference to 
be held at Bloomington, July 9 and 10. 
The Conference is to be under the direc- 
tion of the Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Dr. Herman B. 
Wells, assisted by Lula Westenhaver, head 
of the Secretarial Department. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Address of welcome, President William Lowe 
Bryan. 

“The Functional Method of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand,’”’ Goldena M. Fisher, The Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

Inspection of exhibit of high school pupils’ 
work submitted by the teachers of the state. 
Responsibility Head: Lester T. Lee. Senior High 
School, Tell City, Indiana. 

“Methods of Teaching Typewriting.”” Harold 
H. Smith, The Gregg Publishing Company. 

“Some Observations on Foreign Education,” 
Dean Henry Lester Smith, Director of Summer 
Session, Indiana University. 

“Office Practice,” Dr. Willard J. Graham. 
School of Business Administration, University 
of Chicago. 

“The Secretarial Field,” Dr. Charles G. 
Reigner, President, The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


New Association 


Officers 


Tennessee 


At the convention of the business sec- 
tion of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, held in the Noel Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee, on April 10, the following new 
officers were elected: President, Mac 
Walker, Knoxville High School, Knox- 
ville; vice president, Josephine Maddox, 
Snowden Jr. High School, Memphis; sec- 
retary, Elise White, Cumberland High 
School, Nashville. 

e 


Kentucky 


The commercial section of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association met in Louts- 
ville on Friday, April 17, and elected the 
following new officers for the year 1936- 
37: President, W. J. Moore, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond ; 
vice president, R. W. Jennings, High 
School, Somerset; secretary-treasurer, 
Irma Lawrence, High School, Owensboro. 


The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation met at Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky, 
on Saturday, April 4, and the following 
new officers were elected: President, W. 
J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond; first vice presi- 
dent, C. C. Dawson, Berea College, Berea; 
second vice president, W. Ashton Clark’ 
Jr., Clark College of Commerce, Louis- 
ville; secretary, E. N. Bailey, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville; treasurer, A. J 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington. 
e 


Inland Empire 


The commercial section of the Inland 
Empire Education Association met in 
Spokane, Washington, on April 8& and 
elected the following officers: Chairman, 


Ellen Reierson, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; vice chairman, Margaret Linnan, 
State College of Washington; secretary, 
Clyde W. Middleton, Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane. 


Ohio Business Schools 


At the seventh annual meeting of the 
Ohio Business Schools Association, held 
in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on April 17 and 18, the following 
new officers were elected: President, W. 
E. Harbottle, Miami-Jacobs College, Day- 
ton; vice president, E. A. Brown, Actual 
Business College, Akron; secretary, H. K. 
Balthaser, Lancaster Business College, 
Lancaster; treasurer, F. F. Wells, Salem 
Business College, Salem 

e 


Arkansas Valley 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial 
Teachers Club held its annual meeting in 
the Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, on 
March 14, and elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, L. 
E. Wilbur, Wichita High School East, 
Wichita, Kansas; vice president, Maynard 
Peck, Hutchison; secretary, Frances Ogg, 
Roosevelt Jr. High School, Wichita. 


North Carolina 


The business education section of the 
North Carolina Education Association 
met in Raleigh on March 20 and 21 and 
elected the following new officers: Presi- 
dent, Ruth Chapman, head of commer- 
cial department, Roanoke Rapids High 
School, Roanoke Rapids; vice president, 
Maude Adams, East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville; secretary, Morie Mur- 
ray, Cary High School, Cary. 
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Department of Business Education of N.EA. 


and 
National 


An interesting program has been pre- 
yared by the Department of Business 
[education of the National Education As- 
sociation for the meetings in Portland, 
Oregon, on June 29 and 30. Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, president of the Department, 
announced the two-day program in the 
May issue of this magazine. It was re- 
ported in that issue that Dr. William R. 
‘Odell would lead the panel discussion 


on Monday and would act as chairman at 


Bridge 


St... 
Oregon 


Portiand , 


the joint meeting with the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Dr. Odell is unable to attend the 
meetings and has asked that Mr. Good- 
fellow lead the panel discussion and that 
Professor Ernest A. Zelliot, University 
of Denver, act as chairman of the banquet 
meeting with the National Council of 
Business Education. 

Professor Zelliot, National Membership 
Chairman of the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education, reports that the mem- 
bership drive brought the total member- 
ship of the Department up to a new rec- 
ord of 2,264, as of April 15, with more 
than two months to go. The Department 
of Business Education is now one of the 
largest departments in the National Edu- 
cation Association. The division chair- 
‘men assisting Professor Zelliot are John 
G. Kirk, Eastern Division; Lola Maclean, 
Central Division; and Jessie Graham, 
Western Division. 

Professor Zelliot reports that, on the 
basis of memberships obtained in propor- 
tion to the population of the state, the 
fifteen highest-ranking states in the drive 
thus far are as follows: 

Chairman New Members 
Mildred Klaus 18 


Joseph L. Kochka 
Kane 


State 


. Nevada 
. District of Co- 
lumbia 
3. Delaware .... 
. Arizona 


. D. Cocanower 
Joseph DeBrum 
Frederick Riecke 
Erval J. Christensen 
. Colorado .... C. W. Horner 
. Montana Della A. Young 
. Washington Ida Granberg 
- New _ Mexico. Lloyd D. Douglass 

Mary D. Webb 
Lola Maclean 
Deen S. Thornton 


h 
is Indiana Vernal Carmichael 
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the 


Council of Business Education 


Joint Meeting with National Council 


A banquet and joint meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion and the National Counci! of Business 
Education will be held at the Hotel Ben- 
son on Tuesday evening, June 30. 

The toastmaster will be Charles H. 
Walker, President of the Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland. Several 
prominent speakers from governmental, 
business, and professional fields will dis- 
cuss from their own point of view the 
general theme, “Development of Better 
Understanding Between Business Leader- 
ship and School Leadership with Regard 
to the Study of Business in American 
Secondary Schools.” 


Denver Business 
Education Conference 


As reported in the March and April 
issues of this Journal, the second regional 
Business Education Conference to be 
sponsored by the University of Denver 
School of Commerce under the general 
direction of Professor Ernest A. Zelliot 
is scheduled for Thursday and Friday, 
June 25 and 26. The central theme 
throughout the program is “Relationships 


in the Field of Business Education.” The 
program of meetings appeared in the 
April issue. 

The Conference participants will in- 
clude several business education leaders 
from distant points and also a number of 
staff members and administrators from 
schools in the Rocky Mountain Area. A 
detailed program may be obtained from 
Protessor Zelliot. 


e 
University of Chicago Conference 


Business Education for Everybody will 
be the general topic of the Fourth Con- 
ference on Business Education to be held 
at the University of Chicago on June 25 
and 26 under the auspices of the School 
of Business of the University. The 
names of the speakers and the topics to 
be discussed were given in the February 
issue of this magazine. A complete pro- 
gram may be obtained by writing to Dean 
W. H. Spencer, School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Utah Convention and 
Intermountain Contest 


The Intermountain Commercial Contest 
was held on the campus of Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, on March 
27, under the direction of Dr. A. Rex 
Johnson. More than fifty schools partici- 

pated in the contest. The State Teachers 
‘ae of Utah held a meeting at the 
time of the contest. Irvin S. Noall, state 
supervisor of commercial education, acted 
as chairman of this meeting. 


ltems of 


Callahan, for several 
years with the Batavia Branch of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Business Institute, has 
recently accepted - a position with the Civil 
Service and Commercial School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 
e 
Miss Eleanor B. Sangster of Eagles- 
mere, Pennsylvania, is a new shorthand 
teacher in Bay Path Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Miss Kathryn 


Mr. James W. Hancock, recently with 
the Washington School for Secretaries, 
Washington, D. C., is now teaching in 
Heald College, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Esther Carlin, for the last few 
years a commercial teacher in the Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, High School is now 
teaching in Villa Maria College, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
Miss Sofrona L. Smith is the new busi- 
ness administration instructor at Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 
where she teaches secretarial training, ac- 
counting, and methods of teaching com- 
mercial subjects. Last year, Miss Smith 
was head of the commercial department 
of the Bellevue High School, Bellevue, 
lowa. 
Frederic T. Hawes, recently with East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, Academy, is 
now teaching in the Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, High School. 


Miss Marian Speelman of Finchford, 
Iowa, will teach in the Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
High School next year. 


E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, has been 
granted the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion by the Graduate Schook of Education, 
Harvard University. He served as head 
of the commercial teacher-training de- 
partment of Bliss College at Columbus, 
Ohio, and since 1923 has been head of 
the department of commercial education 
of State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


LeRoy A. Brendel of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, is a new teacher in Bay Path Insti- 
tute, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Miss Stella G. Eastman, for a number 
of years a commercial teacher in the Cal- 
licoon, New York, High School, will teach 
next year in Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia. 

*Miss Vena M. Garvin of Boston is a 
new commercial teacher in the Chatham, 
Massachusetts, High School. 

The Graduate Council of The George 
Washington University have announced 
the final examination of Mrs. Catherine 
Estelle Phillips, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Mrs. Phillips was 
granted her A. B. degree from this uni- 
versity in 1923 and her A. M. degree in | 
1927. She is now teaching typewriting 
and office training. 

e 


Dr. Albert L. Olson is a new teacher of 
Economics at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 
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SUMMER 


»>CHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Thirtieth Year 


Wide range of subject matter including solid class work 
of college grade, special lectures both technical and 
inspirational—everything in commercial teaching from 
beginners up to the most widely experienced teachers, 
and everything in the field of business through higher 
accounting. 

Student can earn twelve semester hours of credit. 

Duly and formally accredited as an A-grade, four-year 
college. 


Second term begins July 13. 
Ask for summer school bulletin, 
Address 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Only one hour from Mammoth Cave. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—SUMMER SESSION 
July 6—August 15, 1936 


Harvard’s Tercentennial Year. Special attractions for summer 
school students. 

In addition to professional courses in the field of commerce 
there will be special conferences on trends in vocational educa- 
tion. Conference leaders: Dr. J. C. Wright, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Edwin Lee, Professor 
of Vocational Education, University of California; Dr. Lewis A. 
Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Education, New York State 
Education Department; and others. 

These conferences should clear up many questions concerning 
the status of vocational business training as we emerge from the 
economic depression. 

Business education for the Consumer and what we should do 
about it will be considered in a course by Dr. Harald G. Shields, 
University of Chicago, and others. 


A good time to spend a summer at Harvard. 


For Bulletin address Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1936 SUMMER SESSION 
Six-Week Program 


Courses in Business Education include Business Life of New York 
City, Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teach- 
ing Office Practice, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand Theory, 
Demonstration Class in Gregg Shorthand Theory, Methods of Teach- 
ing Advanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Methods of 
Teaching Typew riting, Research Studies in Business Education, Dem- 
onstration Class in Typewriting, Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, 
Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Methods of Teaching Retail- 
ing. Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and Supervision 
of Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, 
teachers college and normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD—MONDAY, JULY 6 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 
Paul S. Lomax 


New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SUMMER ee 


A wide range of accredited courses are of- 
fered specially planned for teachers of 
Business Education. Sessions begin Mon- 
day, June 29th, and close Friday, August 
7th. Write to the Registrar, Broad St. & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia for new il- 
lustrated catalog of courses. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES of SPEECH and PERSONALITY in BUSINESS 


A Methods Course for the Progressive Teacher 


INSTRUCTOR: MARGARET D. McCOY, M.A. 
Supervisor of Speech School 


Six Weeks: July 9 - August 14. Fee: $25.00 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS PRACTICE AND SPEECH 
2116-18 R.K.O. Bidg., Radio City, New York, N. Y. 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
AT OHIO UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page 14) 


you will be expected to serve in the fol- 
lowing capacities, at different times in 
the course of the semester: 
Manager 
Secretary to the Manager 
Stenographer 
Dictating Machine Operator 
File Clerk 
Billing Clerk 
Bookkeeper 
Accounts Receivable 
Accounts Payable 
Payroll 
Credit and Collections Clerk 
Order Clerk 
Purchasing Agent. 


“The Filing Equipment and Suppty 
Company is an organization which manu- 
tactures steel filing equipment of all kinds 
—counter-height units, cabinets, vertical 
card cabinets, visible index cabinets, 
transfer cases, sorting trays, tub desks, 
tables and desks for the use of file clerks. 
It also manufactures filing supplies of 
all kinds to be used in this equipment. 
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Its featured correspondence filing line is 
called Find-It and is an alpha-numeric 
system, the system which the company 
uses in its own office. The Filing Equip- 
ment and Supply Company sells through 
its own dealer agents, who carry a stock 
of the equipment and supplies. Sales- 
men keep in touch with the needs of these 
dealer agents and also sell direct to users 
in the communities where no dealer agent 
is established. Under certain conditions 
the company permits a dealer to sell di- 
rect from the catalog. A complete cata- 
log of filing equipment is on file in the 
office. Make yourself familiar with the 
contents,” 

The course in this form has been 
in operation only one year. Thus far 
we cannot report accurate compara- 
tive results. The opinion of the 
three persons concerned in planning 
and administering the course is, how- 
ever, that both the quality of the 
work and the professional attitude of 


the students has improved. 


Pennsylvania Commercial Contest 


The Sixth Annual Pennsylvania Com- 
mercial Contest, sponsored by the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was held May 1, 1936, with thirty- 
one high schools participating. 

The team standings in the contest were 
as follows: 


CLASS A 
School Rank Points. 
Wm. Penn (Harrisburg)....... ae 7 
CLA B 
School Rank Points. 


* Tied. 

Complete sets of examinations used in 
this contest, together with keys for them, 
are available for the price of one dollar, 
which money is used to defray the cost 
of the awards given in the contest. The 
materials may be obtained by writing to 
Harvey A. Andruss, Director, Department 
of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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PERSONALS 


Promotion for Dr. Haynes 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, who has been 
Associate Professor of Commerce and 
Education at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California, has 
been promoted to Professor of Commerce 
and Education, effective September 1. Dr. 
Haynes went to the University of South- 
ern California in 1930. Previous to that 
he was head of the commercial depart- 
ment, Amsterdam High School; chairman 
of the commercial department, Madison 
Junior High School, Rochester; teacher at 
The Packard School, New York City ; and 
assistant in commercial education at New 
York University. 

He is author and co-author of numerous 
textbooks and is associate editor of THE 
JourNAL oF Business Epucation. He is 


Dr. Haynes 


active in many commercial education as- 
sociations, having been president of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
N. E. A. for the year 1933-34. 

Dr. Haynes was granted the B. S. 
in Ed. degree in 1928, his A. M. degree in 
1929, and his Ph. D. degree in 1932 by 
New York University. 


Mr. Stowell Goes 
to UEF Organization 


On June 1, Mr. L. C. Stowell, for the 
past nine years president of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, accepted a po- 
sitio Executive Vice-president and 

ector of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company. 

Mr. Stowell is a graduate of Harvard, 
Class of 1914. He has been affiliated with 
the office equipment industry since 1919 
at which time he held the position of 
Sales Promotion Manager with the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company. Upon the 
organization of the Dictaphone Sales Cor- 
poration in 1923, he was made Secretary 
of the Company. He has held the position 
of President of the Company since 1927. 

Mr. Stowell is not only keenly inter- 
ested in commercial education, but has 
taken an important part in many of its 
activities. As President of the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation and the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, he had an 
unusual opportunity to study the relation- 
ship between Modern Business and Edu- 
cation. He is a regular visitor to the 
annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, attends a number of 
the other gatherings, and is a member of 
several educational groups. 
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Mr. Breidenbaugh Advanced 


V. E. Breidenbaugh has been elected 
principal of the Mooseheart, Illinois, High 
School, effective July 1. He went to 
Mooseheart on January 1 as head of the 
department of commerce. For five years 
he was associate professor of commerce 
at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Previous to that he 
taught in the high schools at Washburn, 
Illinois, and Franklin, Indiana. 

Mr. Breidenbaugh received his B.S. in 
Commerce degree from Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1928, and his M. S. 
from Indiana University in 1931. 


Dr. Johnson Heads 
Chicago Public Schools 


Dr. William H. Johnson been 
elected superintendent of the Chicago pub- 
lic schools to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of William J. Bogan. 

Johnson attended Beloit College, 
was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and was granted the degree of 
doctor of philosophy by the University 
of Chicago. He has had extensive teach- 
ing experience and is a lecturer in the 
graduate school of Loyola University. 
He is the author of numerous articles 
and several books on education. 


New Teachers for 
New York University 


The following persons have been ap- 
pointed to teaching fellowships or part- 
time instructorships in the Department of 
Business Education, New York University 
School of Education, for the school year 
1936-1937 : 

Eugene H. Hughes, Western State Teachers 
College of Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. 
Louis D. Huddleston, John Adams High 

School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clyde W. Humphrey, Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 
Prof. R. N. Tarkington, Northeastern State 
Teachers College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

All of these men will be doing gradu- 
ate student work in addition to their 

teaching duties. 


New Journal 
Praises Miss Abrams 


The first number of the “Jam Journal,” 
published by the students of Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, made its appearance on 
March 30 and showed a picture of Miss 
Ray Abrams on the first page with a rec- 
ord of her splendid achievements in edu- 
cation. Miss Abrams is principal of this 
school. 

e 


Kansas School Changes Hands 


Lou G. Jones, Sr., recently purchased 
the Parsons Business College at Parsons, 
Kansas, and changed the name to Parsons 
Business University Corporation. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Jones are Lou G. Jones, 
Jr., vice president; Bonnie L. Jones, sec- 
retary; Thomas E. McLain, superintend- 
ent; and John L. Comer, director. 


New Appointment of Mr. Pilette 


John B. Pilette, a commercial teacher 
in the Kenmore, New York, high school, 
becomes supervising principal of the 
schools of Celeron, New York, on Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Pilette is a gr raduate of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania. He received the degree of BS. 
in Commerce from Grove City College 
and the Master of Education degree from 
the University of Buffalo. He formerly 
taught in the high school at Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Professor Altmaier Honored 


Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, President of 
Drexel Institute, has announced that the 
Board of Trustees of the College has con- 
ferred upon Carl Lewis Altmaier, Pro- 
fessor of Law and Government in the 
School of Business Administration, the 
title of Professor of Law and Govern- 
ment Emeritus. Professor Altmaier re- 
tires at the end of the current academic 
year. 

Professor Altmaier, who joined the 
Drexel faculty in 1893, was feted by fac- 
ulty and alumni of the College last month 
at a formal dinner at which tribute was 
paid to him for his long service by Dr. 
Kolbe, A. J. Drexel Paul, President of 
the Board of Trustees, and other col- 
leagues of the College. 


Mr. Simmons Retires 


On May 6 it was announced that W. 
D. M. Simmons had retired as school 
manager of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company after many years of splendid 
work in the school department of that 
company. For the past year and a half 
Mr. Simmons has been in poor health and 
his physician finally persuaded him to 
retire from active business. 

Mr. Simmons was well known and 
highly regarded by commercial teachers 
and students of typing throughout the 
country. 

His work will be carried on by W. H. 
Blaney, who has been connected with the 
typewriter business for the past twenty 
years. Before going to New York last 
fall he was branch manager at Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

e 


Jamestown School Has 


Golden Anniversary 
Jamestown Business College, James- 
town, New York, recently celebrated the 
golden anniversary of its founding. The 
celebration was held in the Eagle Temple 
building, new home of the college. 

President Robert J. McKechnie reports 
that the school’s enrollment has increased 
two and one-half times since his purchase 
of the institution in 1932. The increased 
enrollment and the introduction of new 
courses made necessary the change to 
larger quarters. 

H. E. V. Porter, Vice President, served 
as president and principal from 1892 until 
a few years ago, and has also been ac- 
tively engaged in other business and edu- 
cational projects. 
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by Greenstein and Smithline 


Learning Aids—The text is built on the plan of 
pupil participation. Each business situation is 
introduced through a practical problem. There 
are 204 of these problems from which the 
learner discovers basic principles and draws con- 
clusions. This is in direct contrast to the plan 
of providing facts and information in a vain 
effort to pour information into the mind of the 
reader. 

Teaching Aids—Our Daily Contacts with Busi- 
ness is planned to give the largest amount of 
guidance to the teacher. The book is divided 
into a series of twenty related units. Each unit 
is subdivided into a suitable number of lesson 


‘A NEW TEXT IN ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING 


Additional Problems and Situations— Additional 
practice material is placed at the end of each 
learning unit. Group I problems consist of 
arithmetical problems as ‘‘warming up’’ exer- 
cises and for rapid drill and calculation. There 
are 246 Group | problems. Group II problems 
are furnished to aid in learning simple legal 
principles, to provide for exercising good habits, 
to give drill on the lesson, and to provide fur- 
ther study of business situations. There are 
457 Group II problems. 

Illustrations—Each picture or chart is an in- 
tegral part of the lesson. There are 258 pic- 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


units. There are 113 of these lesson units in 


the text. Each lesson is summarized. tures, drawings, and forms; and 8 charts. 


Examination Copies Available 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Fe CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


A BUSINESS ENGLISH TEXT THAT LOOKS 


A textbook that places emphasis on high-frequency English errors and 
A H EA D DS eae eg other aspects of the subject that will give our future business letter 
writers the most difficulty. It is practical; its method of treatment is 


tested and proved by experience. 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS 


COMPLETE 


By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard 


a ee Tis text concerns itself with the essentials of the English used in everyday 
business conversation and in business correspondence. By eliminating a lot of exercises on English 
byroads, and concentrating on high-frequency values, it carries the class along at a speed in 
keeping with the speed of business today. It was written for the definite purpose of providing a 
strong review of the fundamentals of grammar and punctuation, and to develop the ability to 
write an informal, effective business letter. 

We have found a widespread demand for this type of material in the business English 
course. 


The English of Business, Comnlete. List Price ..............+ $1.00 
The English of Business Work Book. List Price ............-++. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney = 
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ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
by Edward M. Kanzer and William L. 
Schaaf, Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 435 p. $1.28. 


This textbook is a comprehensive pre- 
sentation of business arithmetic, consist- 
ing of “simple, highly practical problems 
that are tied up with modern business 
practice, bookkeeping, and simple eco- 
nomics.’ 

One of its outstanding features is the 
emphasis on the thought processes in- 
volved in the solution of the arithmetical 
problems in business. Proper motivation 
has been provided for through the inclu- 
sion of materials based on “concrete reali- 
ties.” The drill on the fundamentals of 
arithmetic is there, too, but it has been 
relegated to a secondary position. 

The units of work are, for the most 
part, sufficiently short to be covered in a 
one class period. The “graded” assign- 
ments provide repetitive practice on imi- 
tative levels as well as at higher levels 
requiring thought and originality. The 
vocabulary of business has also been in- 
cluded in the materials for student ac- 
tivity. 

The text emphasizes “orderly thinking” 
and thereby makes a contribution in pre- 
senting teachable materials for classroom 
use beyond the arithmetic of the elemen- 


tary schools. 
e 


OFFICE APPLIANCE EXERCISES, by John 

. A. Ely and A. C. Beaver, New York: 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 135 p. 
$1.60. 


Here is a book which departs from the 
presentation in most office practice texts 
now available to deal exclusively with 
office machines in accounting, duplicat- 
ing, name- and data- -writing, dictating, 
and other labor-saving machines. 

The instruction follows an “apprentice” 
system, whereby students “break in” their 
successors to a machine in the classroom. 
The plan reduces to a minimum the 
amornt of equipment needed in any com- 
mercial department. 

The text is well illustrated and presents 
with a brief description the equipment to 
be used, together with appropriate exer- 
cises for the actual operation of the ma- 
chines. No attempt seems to be made to 
develop experts in the operation of any 
of the machines—the materials here pre- 
sented give background in skills and 
knowledges, an “overview” of office prac- 


tice. 
e 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, by Earle A. Buckley, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 180 p. $2.00. 


This text sets forth a “practical, step- 
by-step discussion of the principles in- 
volved, and the procedures to be followed” 
in business letter writing. 

The author writes with the assumption 
that the reader has a working knowledge 
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ot English and general letter writing. He 
writes in a conversational tone that makes 
his discourse a “heart-to-heart” talk with 
his reader. 

He analyzes the “product, service, or 
idea” the customer, and the proposition. 
He gives as his formula for successful 
sales letter writing, interest, desire, con- 
viction, and action. He shows how to 
arouse interest or curiosity in an opening 
paragraph, how to create a desire and to 
build confidence or “believability” in the 
body of the letter, and, finally, how to 
induce action in a “closer.” 

The “pointers” on letters to a variety of 
types of “prospects” and on numerous 
types of letters are alive, up-to-date 
recommendations for approaching “dif- 
ferent kinds of humans” in a variety of 
ways. The author anticipates questions 
from his readers on length of letters, de- 
sirability of processing, use of postscripts, 
enclosures, and the like, and answers them 
pointedly from his breadth of experience 
in business letter writing. 

The application of principles, thus far 
presented, comes in his contribution in the 
development of a series of topics center- 
ing around “dictated letters.” Here is a 
departure from the usual presentation of 
business letter writing. Here he applies 
the principles to secure the proper “ef- 
fects,” and, in addition, discusses the re- 
sponsibilities of the stenographer—to 
criticize constructively “the language and 
tone of the letter and to see that the let- 
ters leaving the office are right.” 

The illustrative material in the text- 
book is “snappy” and up to date, and 
emphasizes throughout a “friendly, mod- 
ern” business letter. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
“Better Reading Instruction—A Survey 
of Research and Successful Practice,’ 
Vol. XIII, No. 5. November, 1935. 
National Education Association, Wash- 

This issue marks a departure from the 
general policy of the National Educa- 
tion Association, as it presents a problem 
taken from the classroom—a problem re- 
lating to procedures in the teaching of 
reading. These procedures should be of 
vital interest to all teachers because the 
problem of reading ability follows the 
child through his years in school, and con- 
ditions all of his learning. 

The bulletin is a teacher’s handbook 
of effective ways of attacking many of 
the difficult teaching problems, such as, 
interest in learning to read, training in 
rhythmic eye-movements, phonics, read- 
ing rate, and drill. The booklet also con- 
tains a selected list of useful references 
for the teacher. 

Though teachers beyond the eighth 
grade can find but little in the bulletin to 
help them to solve reading problems in the 
high school, the materials will give them 
a background of principles and practices 
with which they should be familiar. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS, by J. H. 
Dodd, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 516 p. $1.60. 

book that is 

this age of 

This book is 


Here is an entirely new 
exceedingly refreshing in 
high-powered propaganda. 
not a vehicle of propaganda. Instead of 
promoting some of his pet economic 
theories and prejudices, the author pre- 
sents the various economic principles side 
by side and encourages the student to 
evaluate them for himself. A carefu! 
reading of the book will quickly disclose 
that it is widely different from any other 
book that has been published. Your study 
will also prove to you that it is an un- 
biased attempt to provide economic en- 
lightenment and social understanding. It 
is thoroughly modern in every detail. 

Recent examples of important legisla- 
tion are presented and discussed. The 
adoption of this book assures you of get- 
ting one that will help your students chart 
a path through the maze of economic 
events. One of the most significant prob- 
lems of modern civilization is centered 
around the problem of control versus 
freedom of action. It is vitally important 
for the student to become aware of the 
limitations and the advantages of control 
as well as the limitations and the ad- 
vantages of freedom. One of the strong 
features of this book is its detailed but 
unbiased discussion of various agencies 
of social control. 

The author has avoided the usual arbi- 
trary and theoretical division of subject 
matter that is so common in books today. 
Although economics can be divided very 
clearly into scientific compartments, this 
division is not always the most logical 
one to use in presenting the subject mat- 
ter on the secondary level. The author 
has thrown into the wastebasket the old 
style of development that has been bor- 
rowed from college textbooks. The sub- 
ject matter is presented on a functional 
basis—it has been brought down to the 
practical realities of the average student. 
After the introductory chapters, the dis- 
cussion shifts to the nature of production 
and the factors of production. This study 
naturally leads to an analysis of market- 
ing of goods, of tariffs, of exchange, of 
prices, and of banking. 

A new type of approach is used. The 
subject begins with the study of occupa- 
tions by which the individual gains a 
living. This: semifiction approach pre- 
pares the student for a study of the nature 
of production and the factors of produc- 
tion. With this background the student 
begins the study of the marketing of 
goods, of tariffs, of exchange, of prices 
and of banking. Each topic logically 
builds upon the other. Rather than at- 
tempt to divide the subject arbitrarily into 
production, distribution, and consumption, 
the author has presented the various fac- 
tors in all the student’s own concepts. 

This book is a real challenge to those 
who have been asking for an unbiased 
and yet vital text. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING IN THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 18) 


Business experience was required 
in two of the schools, optional in one, 
and urged in two others. Two 
semester hours credit was given in 
one school for approved business 
experience. Three semester hours 
credit was given in another school 
for directed experience in college 
offices. All the schools offered train- 
ing for direct entrance into business. 
Nine offered secretarial training of 
which six set up special secretarial 
curricula. Ten of the schools offered 
courses for general business or for 
business administration. 


Evaluation 


An attempt was made to rank the 
twelve schools as commercial teach- 
er training institutions from this 
catalogue study. The evaluation was 
based entirely upon the quantitative 
offerings that were apparent in the 
catalogues and is, therefore, likely to 
be inaccurate because of the qualita- 
tive differences of the work in the 
various schools. Four criteria were 
used for making comparisons: (1) 


the business education subjects of- 
fered, (2) the secretarial subjects of- 
fered, (3) the business content sub- 
jects offered, and (4) the variances 
in the distribution of requirements. 
Business Education, Secretarial 
Science, and Business Content were 
considered most significant in train- 
ing the commercial teacher. Liberal 
Arts, Social Science, and General 
Education might have been consid- 
ered, but they were found to be ade- 
quately met in all the institutions. 
The total semester hours offered 
were taken for comparison. The 
variances from the recommended dis- 
tribution of requirements were con- 
sidered important, because it was 
found that schools having adequate 
subject matter in certain fields were 
not making the best use of what they 
had. The total semester hours, both 
above and below the recommended, 
were taken as a basis of comparison. 
To obtain an objective ranking, 
each school was expressed as a per- 
centage of the highest school under 
each classification, the percentages of 
the four criteria were totalled, and 
the ranks were given. Since the 
lowest variance from the recom- 
mended curriculum was most desir- 
able, it was first necessary to express 


the variances as reciprocals and then 
find the percentages. 

Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical ranked highest. Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Arizona, and Vir- 
ginia ranked fair. North Texas was 
high in Business Education, but very 
limited in Commerce. Texas State 
College for Women, Alabama, 
Florida, and Tennessee can hardly be 
called real commercial teacher-train- 
ing institutions, for they do little 
more than provide for minimum cer- 
tificate requirements. 


omWINSTON 


Simplified 
| DICTIONARY 


Simplified definitions. . . . 
Exceptionally large, clear 
type. . . .Syllabication plainly 
indicated. ... Completely mod- 
ern and up-to-date. 


Editions for all commercial needs 
Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 


The modern text 
by a high school teacher, that high 
school pupils can understand. 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
by Augustus H. Smith 


1936 Edition—$1.650 


A NEW COURSE 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


By WILLIAM B. CORNELL, Professor of Management, 
and JOHN H. MacDONALD, Assistant Professor of Man- 
agement, New York University 


List price, $1.88 


A foundation text in elementary economics pre- 
sented in such a way that the average high 
school pupil will understand it. The book has 
grown out of the author’s many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching economics to secondary school 
pupils. It emphasizes the social implications of 
economics, and helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those topics essential to 
the pupil's live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in eco- 
nomics for high school pupils. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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A REVISION of the authors’ earlier text, 
Fundamentals of Business Organization and Man- 
agement, brought up to date in respect both to 
business conditions and to teaching methods. 
New subjects have been added, treating business 
as it is today affected by the changed social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions. The text will 
be accompanied by a Manual and a II orkbook. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Cincinnati Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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TWO NEW TEXTBOOKS 


with teachers’ manuals 


to commercial teachers 


@ Two new textbooks (with teachers’ Here is a comprehensive, easily-under- 
manuals) have just been announced by stood course that can be taught in a 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- special class or in conjunction with 
tion. The textbooks will be furnished typewriting or other fundamental com- 
in sufficient quantity without charge mercial courses. 
to teachers who give instruction in the Send for sample textbooks and teachers’ 
use and operation of Addressograph- manuals without incurring any cost or 
Multigraph office equipment. obligation. Use the convenient request 
In addition to teaching the operating form below. Study the opportunities 
principles and innumerable uses of which these textbooks present to you 
Addressograph-Multigraph equipment, for teaching practical office methods. 
the books also include ten chapters on Such teaching gives students training 
office organization and management. which may be turned into cash. 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 

EUCLID POST OFFICE e CLEVELAND ¢ OHIO 

|] Send my free copy of Addressograph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 

[_] Send my free copy of Multigraph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 


Teacher’s Name 
Name of School. 


Address 
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BUSINESS. 


T e e 
ypewriting 
Can you picture the conditions under which office work was carried on before the inven- 
ws tion of the typewriter? The clerk on a high stool, scratching away busily with his pen for 
ne hours on end, typifies the pen slavery which the typewriter ended. 
Between the years 1714 and 1867 many machines were constructed for printing mechan- 
ically, but not until Christopher Latham Sholes produced in 1873 a machine which wrote ac- 
curately and rapidly, did the development of the typewriter really get under way. This first 
crude writing device, looking like a sewing machine, has developed until it is hard to discover 
even a remote resemblance between the origina! and the latest model. 
How long could business carry on today if all the typists were suddenly removed from 
their machines? For this important service businessmen today demand more than mere me- 
chanical skill in operating the typewriter. Pleasing personal qualities are essential, as well as 
intelligence and good breeding. Office standards as to personnel are constantly being raised, 
and our best secretarial schools have found that even during depression the girl with a good 
education, a reasonable amount of 
technical skill, and the ability to get 
along with people has been able to 
2 keep herself employed. 
To get the best results in a typ- 
ing class, the teacher must have a 
textbook which emphasizes the com- 
position of good English, well punc- 
tuated. It must also assist the 
teacher in stimulating the pupils to 
acquire increased facility in typing— 
that facility without which even the Re 


most accurate of typists will not be 
able to hold a place in our modern 
world of business. 
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